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DEDICATION 



This Guidebook is dedicated to all the children who wait 
for a permanent loving family. We know that it must be so 
awful for you not having the security of a permanent family 
— to love and nurture you, to forgive your shortcomings, 
to understand your frustrations, and most of all to^ stick 
by you when the going gets rough. The Friends of Black 
Children Project was begun because 

"WE CARE'*! 
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FORE^'ARD. 



The Friends of Black Children Project was based on the idea that 
Blark children can be served better if social service agencies and tne 
Black community work together to find adoptive families. XUe Guiueboo k 
presents ideas and techniques for encouraging and facilitating a co- 
operative relationship between social services agencies and the Black 
community. These ideas have already been tested in four North Carolina 
counties during 1982-1983. Ten additional North Carolina counties are 
replicating this model of community-social services collaboration during 
1983-1984. The experiences from the first year demonstration effort and 
part of thp. second year expansion project are incorporated in the 
Guidebook . 

The Guidebook is intended to help social service s agencies and the 
Black community engage in u joint venture to provide permanent families 
for Black children without homes. It is presented in four sections. 

Section I, "What is the Friends of Black Children Project?" presents 
an overview of the project. 

Section II, "The Departments of Social Services," gives specific 
techniques that social service agencies can use when working with 
Black families and the Black community. 

Section III , "Black Community Involvement , " will help local citizens 
organize and worR with county social services agencies. 

oSection IV, "Advisory Committee," will help state and local social 
services agencies organize and facilitate the work of state-level 
advisory groups. 

The Guidebook has four Appendices. 

Appendix I, "Training Resources and Strategies," summarizes the 
training activities and resources which were used with agency staff. 
Council members, and Advisory Committee members who were involved 
with the Fxiends of Black Children pr /ject.^ 

Appendix II , "Bibliography and Resource Guide , " lists activities and 
resources which will help social workers, community leaders, and 
state and local social services agencies to implement the Friends of 
Black Children model. 
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project. 

A TV "Samole Media and Publicity Materials," provides sample 

S of ledia 3 pubUcity material used by Connnunity Councils and 
social services agencies-. 

effort between ^^^^^■^'Z'tLT\.Zrlt^t v" ^ t'o' i.ple.ent 

^prciff/Vr:." r:.''Jl.Us^^l ^^.y^ o^ -operation in your count. 



or state. 



we are available to' assist you in your efforts to implement and 
replicate this project. If you need assistance, write or call. 

Group Child Care Consultant Services 
«• School of Social Work 

University of North Carolina - Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
(919) 966-5466 
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PUFPOSES AM) USES OF THE GUIDEBOOK 

This Guidebook serves^ six major purposes: 

» 

1 • To serve as a reference source for social service^ agencies and the 
/ Black community t 

The primary purppse of the Guidebook is to disseminate the essential 
aspects of the model to assist in the replication of the project's 
community organization and collaborative approach to improving the 
adoption r^te for Black children. 

2. To serve as a training tool which can facilitate the adoption or 
adaptat . ?on of the Friends of Black Children model . 

The replication of the model can be carried out by a state or local 
social service agency^ a community group or jointly between a social 
services agency and a community group. 'Additionally, an outside 
technical assistance consultan4''. could be used to serve as a liaison 
between the social services agency and the Black community. The role of 
the Friends of Black Children project staff during the demonstration year 
could be assumed either by the social services agency or by a community 
group in the implementaion of the model. 

3 . To provide an overview of the pli? ^.* ning process for collaborative . work 
between the social services agencies and the^ comtaunity . 

After reading the Guidebook , representatives of an agency or of the 
community slv)uld know the basic steps for organizing and implemertting the 
Friends of 6lack Children project. In addition each group should be 
prepared to use their creativity and flexibility to plan and implement 
dynamic cooperative ventures. 

4 . To provide a composite report of the experiences of people who were 
involved in the project during the pilot year . 

The Guidebook presents the experiences of the community leaders, 
social services agency staff, consultants, project statf, and Advisory 
Committee members. The Guidebook summarizes the issues and presents case 
studies of each agency and community included in the pilot project. 
Examples of media and recruitment te hniques which were u^ed in the four 
counties are described. Samples of materials developed by the agency, by 
the conimunity, and by the Friends of Black Children staff are also 
included to illustrate the variety and the creativity of collaborative 
approaches . 

- V - 
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. . . u4/,K relevant to anria l services age^eies 
To highlight iss ues '^^ ^^V^ Z^^^'^^"., '°v,,\,^^n .h^ TTT^ 
and Black com munities inv nLved in meeting the heeds 

without permanent a doptive fatailies. 



The Guidebook' documents and illustrates '^-^ ^l^rnith^ffe're^ce'to 

vj_^ : — j^««.,'r,r. The elements are evaluated witn rererente lu 

work practice in adoption. The ^J^^^"'" .^^ facilitating agency 

their usefulness in working wth Black families « building a 

relationships with the ^^-^ ^—.^^^h theory ab^^^^^^^ 

working relationship are a "^^^^^^^^'^f.^i^f ^^^^ implejnted the 

the practical experiences of communities wnicn f 

Friends of Black Children mcJHel. 

. 1 U-K1 ;«oT-or,hv nf eeneral reanur cea for social 
6. To provide - a topica l bibliography ot general ^ 

services aftencies and the coraaunity. 
state or local social services agencies. » 
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Origin of the Project 



The Fr'endfl of Black Children project developed as a response to a 
problem of concern co people in North Carolina and the United States: a 
disproportionate number of Black children, free and clear for adoption, 
do not have permanent homes. 

Many attempts have been made to solve this problem. For example, 
resources for social workers hava been prepared to increase their' skills 
in recruiting and working with Black families. Support groups of Black 
adoptive parents and community members have flourished in their attempts 
to advocate for Black children and to aid prospective adoptive and foster 
parents. In 1980, Congress enacted P.L. 96-272, The Adoptioft Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act of 1980, which served as a catalyst for states to 
implement permanency planning on behalf of all spiBcial needs children. 
Regional Adoption Resource Centers were established to facilitate work 
with states to spark significant increases " the number of special needs 
children who were adopted. Yet, a close lalysis of the impact of these 
changes on the national, state, and local "els shows that the adoptive 
placement rates for Black children contii.. to l^.g significantly behind 
those of non-Black children. 

National statistics indicate that Black children are less likely to 
achieve permanence through adoption than non-Black- children. Throughout 
the United States, a disproportionate number of children in the "special 
needs" category are Black. For example, in Region IV of the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services covering eight southeastern 
states, 78% of the children appearing in photo-listing books are Black. 
These are legally free children for whom no local family is available. 

The fate of Black children in North Carolina is similar to the 
national trend. In North CaxoUna, three-fourths (75%) of children 
listed with the Photo Adoption Listing Service (PALS) are Black. PALS 
identifies children awaiting adoption whom agencies have been unable to 
place y/ith adoptive families. Forty-six percent of the children legally 
free for adoption in North Carolina are Black. This percentage is 
appn xlmately twice the total percentage of Black children in the state 
(28^). Clearly, agencies are experiencing difficulty recruiting and 
retaining Black families to adopt Black children. 

When we began working in October, 1982, ^8% of the children waiting 
in North Carolina were Black. One year later, in October, 1983, 46% of 
the children needing permanent homes in North Carolina were Black. 

Child welfare specialists publicly question whether pennanency 
planning is working, particularly for minority children. Despite efforts 
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.0 pro„o.e coUaborative e»o.ts -^^^ tH^e "rAT ^"^l^l. 

requirements ana pracci.*,B» wii." ^ 
finding families for Black children. 

it „a, in this atmosphere of -""""/'^^f chUd""/ "pro^ct '^as 
Children in ^-^^^--^^^ ,f ^ ? , ^tn ' i^Jpact? ' he'C'roac^h ^a.en to 
conceived. In order to errecL « „„ %up pfforts of state and local 

ro^ri^'^^c^"tre^c^:"::d"t"c::.ru;'o:":n on-.oin. institu. 

tionalized basis* 

-hp Friends of Black Children model incorporated systematic 
atra;r.ies"t:1:r. "^.uUaneousl, wUh^- -"e alfd 

rhtire;;rri:L;^7"B!L.^^^\TarrlV^%ra:velop elective „a,s to 
foster cooperation and respect between cl.=se two groups. 

I„ the spring of 1^82. Group Child Care Co uU 
division of the School of Soc.al Work a the Unxvers. y o_^,__.^^^^ 

at Chapel Hill, was selected by the f V/"" °, i ^p^titive proposal 

Childre'n. Youth, and ^^{'^^^ a^en^ies. 

to demonstrate tne concept of collaborative wo federally sponsored 

local agencies, and the Black "-unity ^his ^edera y^^ P^^^^.^^ 

demonstration ^lack Children" Demonstration Project was 

priority area. The Friends .,g, September 30, 1983. 

funded for a period beSinn-g Octobe. 1. I'^^J^'.^^ „/p„,,3„t of Human 

L^otc^r Oitrsfon'oT :::ial"rer:ices, extended the project through 

September 30, 1984. 



w u h«vp worked to promote this type of collaboration 
Projects which have worked to P National Urban League's 

include: Homes for Black Ch^^Y^"' Columbia. South 

Interagency Adoption Project ^V^f,'//3«° TF.AM. (Refer to 

Carolina; the Regional Resource Centers, and -am 
Appendix II. Bibliography and Resource Guide.; 
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What Makes Friends of Black Children Unique? 

The Friends of Black Children model uses a conmunity organization 
approach to build bridges of understanding and cooperation between local 
aocial service agencies and the Black connnunity. The Friends of Black 
Children model involves the fo lowing elements. 

1. Mobilization of Black Ccnmiunity Representatives. 

Local level Friends of Black Children Community Councils 
were organized and developed in the four pilot counties 
involved in the project. The Councils were composed of 
Black citizens from all socio-economic, professional and 
non-professional groups. Orientations and training were 
provided for Council members about adoption procedures, 
waiting Black children, strategies for recruitment in their 
local communities, and working effectively with the local 
social service agency. (Refer to Section III, Black 
Community Involvement.) 

2. The Establishment and/or Activation of Specific Policies and 
Plans by Soc:-al Service Agencies. 

Local social service agencies in the four pilot counties 
were assisted in identifying and altering agency practices 
which discouraged Black adoptive families. For example, 
intake procedures were changed which enabled staff to 
respond more quickly to prospective families, application 
forms were improved and shortened, group preparation of 
families was put to greater use, and child specific 
recruitment was done through video-taping of children 
legally free for adoption. Training was provided to agency 
staff around appreciating cultural differences and working 
effectively with Black families. (Refer to Section II, The 
Departments of Social Services and Appendix I, Training 
Resources and Strategies.) 

3. The Development and demonstration of Appropriate Ways to 
Bring About a More Effective Involvement of the Black 
Community* 

Recruitment meetingL were held in different townships and 
communities within each county and were attended by social 
serviceo adoption and supervisory staff. The adoption staff 
provided information on adoption procedures in the local 
county. Ihese meetings were arranged by the local Community 
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M««Mnfi8 were held in local Black churches. 
Councils. Meetings . "J within the Black com- 

.asonic lo^iges and co..uni y centers ^^^^^^ 

munity. It was felt that tne lo services often 

of the ^P™to prosp^^^^^^^^ 

--It- '^^'^TT^^ Tap re^e: 

ro:recav:roptLe^"arUcant{ ly acting 
Is the sou"e of initial contact and encouragement. 

These four pilot counties and the Black coBimunities are 
continuing their efforts to find adoptive families for Black 
^hUdren In North Carolina. Two of the four local Friends 
of BUck Children Community Councils are incorpoated as 
non-profit organizations; the incorporation of the other two 
Councils is in process. (Refer to Section III. Black 
Community Involvement.) 
A. The Establishment of a State Level Advisory Committee. 

meetings. The role of the Advisory Committee was: 

a. to review needs assessment data from project counties; 

b. to provide guidance in the development of strategies 
based on needs assessments; 

r to assist in the identification of strategies for 
rcce::rnTadditional resources for engaging loca and 

or state organizations in meeting the identified needs. 

d. to provide guidance in planning for a workshop to include 
the four project sites; 

e to provide leadership in devising and itaplementing 
strategies for self sustaining funding beyond the project 
year; 

f. to review project activities; and ^ 

g. to provide over-all guidance and advice to the project 
staff. 

5. coordination of the Project with the North Carolina Division 
of Social Services. 

ThP success of the demonstration project and subsequent 
replications in ten new counties (1S83-8A) was facilitaced 

/ - 5 - 
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by the active involvement of key state and regional office 
staff. These staff have direct responsibility for providing 
technical assistance to local county Departments of Social 
Services in the areas of permanency planning and adoption 
services • Valuable insights and information were secured 
through continuous and comprehensive briefing and consul- 
taion from these state personnel based on their prior 
experiences with and knowledge of local county Departments 
of Social Services. 

Specifically, personnel from the North Carolina Division 
•of Social Services assisted the Friends of Black Children 
staff: (1) in selecting the four sites; (2) by introducing 
the projact and project staff to the loal counties ; (3) by 
providing training and technical assistance based on 
specific assessment of needs identified; (4) by assisting in 
the development of a plan for dissemination and replication 
of the project in other counties ; (5) by actively partici- 
pating on the Advisory Committee; and (6) by providing to 
the Advisory Committee statistical data on Black children in 
foster care and those waiting for adoption, on a state-wide 
basis. 

In planning, organizing, and advocating for Black children by direct 
involvement with social service agencies, the focus on the fundamental 
change of traditional social service systems distinguishes this prpject 
from many other exemolary efforts on behalf of Black^ children.* This 
project is unique in that it aims to institutionalize community 
involvement and to establish a continuity of relationships between the 
agency and the Black community. 

The Friends of Black Children project is based on a four-fold 
philosophy: (1) that the Black community needs to be knowledgeable, 
informed, and involved; (2) that agency practices and procedures need to 
be altered if barriers exist; (3) that the Black community and agency 
must work together to correct this critical problem; and (4) that each 
state and local agency must have a plan which includes the goals, 
resources, staff, materials, and accountability system to address this 
problem on an on-going basis. 



For information on other national, state, and local Black adoption 
resources, refer to Appendix II, Bibliography and Resource Guide. 
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Project Goal 

Th. overall joal o£ The Friends o£ Black Children Demonstration 
:::"to^e\°:Lp and test strategies -ich involved co Uhorat.ve 

«„rk hetween £ou. -P^^-^ ^ a^o^p'l ish' thU /oa was 

Black communities. ino major sLrciLc^y «oc^ .,11 «^^„^^r afaff m 

rrs^e r-n^eed- k^:i:?e^^rd"ctir;r>rze:irira 

tnce most North Carolina agencies have P«donunantly wh^- ^^-OP-" • 
^i-flff the oroiect attempied to demonstrate the feasibility oi 
:"fbUsh'ng cooperative relationships that would serve the interests of 
waiting Black children. 

Myths and misinformation contribute to the large """^^ °/ „"^^^ 

children waiting for permanent homes. •'''/i;/,'''f,^'^fies ha^ 

families don't adopt" is based on the sma 1 number of BU^J^ J-^^^^^- 

rrarrL^^t^ s^^cra^^s^^rvrs-^^naeVr .■ng'::tth^"he Blac. c'L-unity. 

In the Friends of Black Children model, social services «taff are 
helpd o implement different and effective strategies to rea ho o 
Black families, and to provide informatxo a^out wa.t.ng ack^^ch. dr^^^ 
and about adoption procedures. Training and statt ^^^v P 
^unities were provided to -unty Departments of Soc-1 Serv ces^s a^ 

f/amp^-^r^Ienc; ^f f ^re^^fno^ ^:^a4^\u.. cul^r^. ahout working 

^Uh'th; BUck'community. and about Black ' ^^^^^ IT.'^^^^^^^^ 

then made to institutionalize this knowledge into agency a p 

policies and practices. 

The black community has a history of "taking care of 

part of the child welfare system. 

h^tj:i'T::.rij:^^^^^^^ ner-\f^^^J^^rmeLs of 

deTiveX/' services wfth reduced human and f inancial r.sourc.s The 
.aends of Black Children projec^^^ staff --ted^^ind^ ^^^^^ 

organizations in efforts to '^.^"f ^"^^^^j^^^^ ci^zens became involved, 

children in their own communitxes. As these ^i^^ze s 

they inevitably became extensions of social service agency 

public education efforts. 
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The Friends of Black Children Project was based on the belief that 
neither the agencies nor the community working in isolation could 
effectively address the needs of waiting Black children. The position 
was taken that by working together, agencies and the community could make 
progress toward the recruitment, preparation, and retention of Black 
families willing to adopt Black children* 

There were several issuec whic. Friends of Black Children wanted 
agency-community teams to address. Some of these issuer incliide the need 
for: 

homes for Black children who are older, handicapped, and/or 
members of sibling groups; 

new and effective ways to recruit and locate Black families 
who do not traditionally apply to public agencies to adopt; 

greater flexibility of criteria for the acceptability of 
adoptive families ; and 

greater involvement of adoptive families and adoptive groups 
in recruitment and postplacement support of new families. 

The function of the Friends of Black Children Project staff was to 

facilitate collaborative efforts to address these issues through 

technical assistance, training, and consultation to both social services 
agencies and Black communities. 
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Project Objectives 

AS a one-year demonstration project, our effort centered on five 
objectives: 

1 TO develop and enhance the leadership of "Friends of Black 
?hildren°c'oMnunity Councils" in advocating for the adoption 
of Black children in their localities; 

2 To facilitate the involvement of local social services 
agency scaff through training and technical assistance; 

1 nrnvide targeted technical assistance to facilit<^e 

rourbor^ttve work' between the county social serviJfes 
agencies and the Black community; 

4. To establish and facilitate the work of a state-wide Project 
Advisory Committee; 

5. TO coordinate project development and implementation with 
the North Carolina Division of Social Services. 

Each of these fi.'e obj^oti-.. is described on the following pages. 

Objective I: To develop and rn- '■° i^«.^--»Sip of "friends o. 

„,.-^ Tll^ no^unitv cSunciis " in .Hvo. ar.nB for the adoption ^ 
Black children in their localities . 

By identifying individuals to serve on Community Councils the 

:ffl:L/•"::•£^^■ir.^'•'s•^,.::.X•r 

attainment of the project goal. 

Citizen participants were drawn from civic groups, professional 

for local Black children. 

The work of the Community Councils is detailed in Section III, "Black 
Conununity Involvement." 




r •1,•^o^^r^ f-hp active involvement of social service 
agenir s^I^f with"VhV"ot i\" thr^h the provision of training and 
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technical assistance. Since all of the pilot counties had predominately 
wnice staff, their participation was important. White staff 
participation was both direct, such as attending meetings, and indirect, 
such ^8 providing support for activities planned by the Councils. In 
this way, staff effectiveness and comfort-level was increased when 
working with Black families. By encouraging agency staff to work with 
Black people outside of the agency, the project actively sought to foster 
a sense of trust and improved communication ' between the local county 
Department of Social Services and the Black community. The intent was to 
counter any child placement difficulties based on acency staffs' 
acceptance of myths and misperceptions about the Black family and its 
culture. ' 

The role of the Departments of Social Services in the Friends of 
Black ChUdren Model is detailed in Section II, "The Departments of 
Social Services.' 

. Q^jsctive III; To provide targeted technical assistance to 

tacili tate collaborative work between the county social se rvices agencies 
and the Black community . 

A cooperative "project agreement" was established with each of the 
four county Departments of Social Services that participated in this 
demonstration project. This agreement included: clarification of roles 
of the Project participants, including the agency, t'.ie Black community, 
and Friends of Black Children staff; designation of county personnel to 
be involved with the project; designation of a liaison person to the 
Community Council; and determination oi the initial schedule for site 
visits. 

Following a needs assessment in each project site, specific issues 
relevant to the needs in each local community were addressed. Specific 
information about Fiack children awaiting adoptive placem-nt was also 
identified through the state foster care tracking system. This 
inforraatJ.on was used in the evaluation of project outcomes in each site 
and to determine the resources needed in that particular community. 

Resource materials were made available to each Council and agency for 
consideration in developing their objectives and in implementing their 
plan of action. These materials were utilized in orienting local staff 
and community representatives to possible approaches and practices which 
could increase aJoptive placement for the identified children. While the 
project staff did not control placement outcomes, the focus of 
consult ition and training was directed toward the development of action 
plans which bring children and adoptive families together. 

Objective IV; To establish and facilitate the work of a ctate-w ide 
Project Advisory Committee . 

The Advisory Committee guided the planning and implementation of the 
project's goals and objectives. The role of the Advisory Committee was; 
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1. to give thoughtful, collective advice about improving the 
adoptions process in North Carolina; 

2. to devise additional strategies for implementation of the 
project in the four pilot counties; 

3. to review drafts of the Guidebook ; aud 

4 to devise strategies for the support, continuation and 
• replication of the'project in other North Carolina count.es. 

Most exemplary among the accomplishments of the Advisory Co^ittee 
during the project year were: 

U facilitating the development of a 30-minute television pro- 
on Black adoption which was aired on WTVD 0"''>""' 
N C (A tape of this program has been made available to 
lrl]J'. staff and has ^en used in public information and 
recruitment meetings*); 

2. developing a 30-8econd public service announcement for 
tel'ivision recruitment of families; 

3. identifying and securing fun; .ng for the second year e;c- 
pansion of the project; a^id 

4. recotmnending -changes in policies and practices for the state 
adoptions raanuc^l. 

Objective ... coordinate Pro j.nt d ev e lopment and implementatio n 

,.^^^£J^rN :;^^arolina D '----"" """'^ 

The success of the <i«oonstration project ^f^^;;'-JZ'::^''r:%Z 
was facilitated by the a.tive -volvement o£ » providing 

office staff, these staff people have "'^""^'jsoaal Services in 

technical assistance co local county ''„7"^'"^""„„°\:°^,es. Valuable 
the areas of permanency planning ^-''\.fj''''^,JlZns and compre- 
insights and information ""%»«%^/„„'^;°"f,;;"e personnel based on 
hensive briefings -/^/^-^ J^^aVof lo^a cou'nty Departments o' 

their prior experiences with ana Knowieug 

Social Services. 

specifically, personnel from the North Carolina 
ServtcerLlped'-Frrends of BlacU children - six ways '^'^ 
four sites; 2) introducing t .e P"J"''"tcar assistance based on 
counties; 3) providing training and ^^/''""^ssisting in 

apecific assessment of „ee s ^^^^^^^^^Z^ r^epUcation of. the 

the development of a plan tor participating on the Advisory 

^ZtrteeT rd''"(er;rding"Aareiwid/ d^^^^^ Blac. children in the 
foster care system and those waiting for adoption. 
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Staffing 



The project staff consisted of two full-time professional staff 
persons: Helen J. Berry, Project Director, and Lottie Sneed, Program 
Specialist. Assistance to the project was also .provided by Katey Assein, 
who worked as a Program Assistant as part of his requirements as a field 
placeinent student in the School of Social Work at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. Karen D. Holloway was the Project Secretary. 



Dr. Carl Henley, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of North Cardlina at Chapel Hill, served as the 
evaluation consultant. 

Dr. Valora Washington, At ociate Professor of Human Development 
and Psychological Services, School of Educcition, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, served as the general consultant 
for the Guidebook. 



In addition, two res 
mentation, and evaluation. 




e persons provided consultation in imple- 
ese rerource persons were: 



The Demonstration Project Sites 

o ■ 1 c^r-virps svstem is a state-supervised, 
The North Carolina Social Services ^yste^ maintain considerable 
county-ad^inistered st^ructure county^ a^^^ ^^^^^ .,3 , 

local autonomy. ^.^^^^^^^^.^'^ Techni^^^ assistance and training provided 
wide variations in practice. iecnn budgetary limitations, are 

through the State office, because °f/^aff and budget J ^^^^ ^^^^ 
usually offered to.^roups of county agencies U reg 
individual counties. 

1 Friends o£ Black Children" Project was designed to 

Consequently, the Friends °^ J^/^ . ^^^h local ownership as an 
offer concrete "sources to specific agen -3^^^^^ ^^^^^.^^ involvement. 

i^portanc .-^-at-nal ^^^^J^^^Zter of each county would be an 
we recognized that cne inuj-viuu 
essential variable in implementation. 

in collaboration with state and _ regional of f ice st ff.^ one ^^^^^^^^^^ 

selected in each of ^^^^/^^ J^|:,;';:3s° on of interest by the county 

selection criteria were used. V /^"^^ , State of North Carolina 

agency director; 2) target population of 

Child Placement Information bracking &ysc> ^^^^ population 

Black children awaiting placement and/or^^an^^ident^. ^ . ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

as potential resource families, professional associations, 

orga'nizations ^^^^^^^'^^f^^el^^ and 4) diversity o 

advocacy groups, sororities civic 8 rural sites, and 

■rofnr.r"wUh °'widet 
characteristics) . 



o 
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County Profiles 



To respect the confidentiality of the four pajcticipating counties, 
this Guidebook refers to them as Counties A, B, C, and D. The 
implementatiotK^strategies employed in each county are presented within 
the discussion of both "The Departments or Social Services" (Section II) 
and "Black Community Involvement" (Section III). Genercl demographic, 
descriptions of each county are provided below. 



County A ' 

County A is located in the south-central part of the state and is 
mostly rural. The total population is 85,895; 12,201, or 14% of the 
total population, is Black. 

The major sources of employment are the 85 textile plants based in 
the county. The balk of persons employed work in unskilled labor jobs. 
The second^ major source of income is farming. The overall per capita 
income ave^w^e^ 1981 was $8,787. Of 1,766 families listed as living in 
poverty % the U.^Census in 1980, 594 or 34% were Black families. 

The county seat is located approximately 25 miles from a major city 

in an adjacent county. Due to the close proximity of the social services 

agency to this major city, community resources and contacts were used 

from both localities. There are 3 newspapers available, of which one is 

a Black newspaper, 5 radio stations, and 2 television stations. There 

are 33 Black churches in the county and one predominantly Black 4-year 

college. \ 

Prior to participation in the Project the county Department of Social 
Services had not engaged in any continuous outreach efforts in the Black 
community. •There was a crucial need for foster homes for Black children 
of all agfes* The agency's past record for Black families completing the 
adoption process was 2 families in 5 years. 



County B 

This county is located in the north-eastern part of North Carolina. 

It is a predominately rural county with a population of 55,286; 26,053 or 

47% of the total population is Black. 

The majof sources of income are manufacturing, textiles, and 
farming. The overall per capita income average is $6,422. Of the 3,558 



i 
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£.„iUe» listed by the 1980 U.S. Census as Uvir.g in poverty. 2,617 or, 
74% were Black families. 

There are 5 newspapers. 2 radio stations and 3 television staUons. 
Therf are approximately 40 Black churches in the county. 

The agency's adoption history included the use of a waiting list for 
both Black and white applicants. 



County C 

1 ^ t-ho s^ate. this predominately 
Located in the n°"h-central part_ of the state, t p 

irViacr'^xhrth: z^'^'^ "-^.-^ 

population is Blacks 

The .aior sources of ^-^';^^^-\r:t^^^^^ 
services, P---/---^^^Of^f t t^^^^^^ f-^^- ^"^^^"^ 

rhrroun\T.n 1980/8il!'or 34%. were Black families. 

The county seat is located apP™-Iy 
\ city in an adjacent county. Again due the close P J 
^ resources and contacts were used ^^^^^lll oTT.l .^t.Y newspaper. 2 
cities had S newspapers available, of which one was a .^^^^^ 25 

radio stations, and 3 television stations. There PP 
Black churches in the county. 

fnr Dlacement of Black children indicated that most 
Previous records for placemenc o 5 ears. 

?Lrrh!J-Ln"ir-:o^o1^.e"chiirn 'p^lac:i%ith famine, fro. the 
county. 



County D 

• 1 ,-n cPtitral North Carolina, and contains several 

County D is located in "\^^';^tal population of the county is 

cities including the l^p^ ^^^^^^ ^k^^^^^^ 'residents. Rural areas 
3)6,788. including or 
surround a large urban/suburban city. 

^o-ii hrfldP and manufacturing are the major 
Government service, retail ^rade ^nd ^ ^,3,^ per capita 

sources of non-farm employment. This county 
income. $10,623. and the lowest unemployment rate in the 

potential resources for increasing public awareness about adoption 
--^-^2- Of r couX-: raX^^aonslre^Black-owned. ' There are 



are 

newspaper. 
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3 major television stations* 
in the county. 



There are approximately 46 Black churches 



An adoption support group was active in the county when the project 
began, anci there were seve'ral other groups in close proximity to the 
county. Adoptive parents were .being used to prepare prospective adoptive 
applicants. The trend for Black family response "indicated that most 
inquiries for adoption came from blue-and white-collar residents of the 
urban area in the county. 
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Project Effectiveness 

A fomsl evaluation process was built into each local community's 
schedule ™ activities with planned major evaluation activity « 
of the p oject y4ar. The need for formal evaluation was introduced 
during the ' orientation period in order to ^^^^P , >>''"-'P^"" .^d' ^o 
measurable action plans. Each Community Council P^Py^/^ij ° 

oarticipate in a formal review session which included fP"'^"^ 
measireSents of both quantitative and qualitative outcomes of their local 
action plan. 

The evaluation looked at the Friends of Black CbiW^en's efforts to 
facilitate -pera.ion between County Departmen a of_^ ^-lal^ Service ^and 

!irrLs:~ e'r"-ion"«ou7d' it"fact result" in increased placements in 
permanent families for homeless Black ch^Uren it was "f^'^'y ^° 
determine whether the project had achieved the goal of increased 
,-oooer^ion If the improvements in cooperation were found to 
occure^ the assumption 'that changes in actual placements would occur 
could be tested. 

The evaluation was conducted in six parts: 

■■ c:^°^i! -:r:-in°^'r^"of-r-fU^';si?-- £ 

sections of the Guidebook which focus on the agency (Section 
II) and the Community Councils (Section III)); 

(b) assessment of changes in agency policies f"^ P""^"J^,^ 
about adoption as a result of their participation in the 
project. (Section II); 

(c) pre- and post-tests of Community Council members; 

(d) a post-projact survey of both Community Council members and 
agency staff; 

Ce) assessment of changes in the availability of Black families; 
and 

(f) assessment of changes in the placement of Black children. 

All surveys orovided for an anonoymous response. The pre- and 
post-itstrTf^'coZrity council members. _^^h^ ^^P^ ^rsient o'f 7h aVes 
^rr'^avrulliir"rBratk'"^^:7lie's"lU-d^es'^^^ .oUowing 
^ages (Appendix III contains samples of the two surveys.) 
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Pre- and Post-Test Survey 

As part of the evaluation plan for this project, a pre-test/poat-test 
questionnaire was developed. This questionnaire measured knowledge in 
several areas including the foster care system, special needs adoptions, 
the needs of Black children, the needs of the local Department of Social 
Services, local Black community resources, and adoption eligibility 
requirements . 

Fifty-three people answered, the questionnaire at the beginning of the 
project, and twenty-five people answered the questionnaire at the end of 
the project. There were several unforeseen reasons for this discrepancy 
including: (a) nonattendance of Council members at the post-test 
meetings; (b) influx of new Council memberS^in the middle or end of the 
project who did not take the pre-test; and (c) inconsistent identifying 
data in some instances. Nine peop?e answered the questionnaire both at 
the beginning and at the end of the project. Therefore, the following 
analysis pertains to those nine people only. 

The mean percent of questions answered correctly at the beginning of 
the project was 42%, and the mean percent of questions answered correctly 
at the end of the project was 54%. Therefore, on the average, the 
knowledge level of project participants increased by 12%. (This 
difference is statistically significant.) 



Post-Project Survey 

ft 

The post-project survey measured the attitudes of Friends of Black 
Children Council members toward the local Department of Social Services 
and the attitudes of local Department of Social Services staff toward 
Friends of Black Children Council members. This questionnaire was 
developed and mailed at the end of the project year to Department of 
Social Services staff and to people who had been regular members of the 
Friends of Black Children Council. 

A total of thitty-two questionnaires were mailed to Friends of Black 
Children Council members; twenty-one questionnaires were answered and 
returned for a response . rate of 66%. A total of sixteen questionnaires 
were mailed to, and twelve were returned from. Department of Social 
Services staff members for a response rate of 75%. The overall response 
rate was 69%. 

The table presented on the following page charts the survey results. 
As can be seen from the Table, the median response to each question was 
positive for both Council members and agency staff; no median response 
was on the "disagree" side of the scale. Yet, the median response of 
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council members vas more positive ^^^ 't^ 

response of agency/ staff members. This finding ^^^V;. 

Friends of Blac/ Children Council members viewed /^he /'"J" 

positively than did the agency staff members. The ^^//"t <ij "eren^ 

between the median response of the two ^^"^^.^.^^^^^^^ 

members were irore optimistic about the project s etfect on the actual 

adoption of Black children. 

The most encouraging finding was that the most positive median 
.esponL Tven by both Council members and agency staff ^^^^^ 
nn the same question: "I feel that the Council and the DSS statt snouia 
"conUnue to w'ork together in the future." ThU highly posu.ve response 
bv both crouDS would seem to indicate that the Friends of Black cniiaren 
p'rojtt Cbeen very successful in bringing '^ese two gr "P» closer 
together. Furthermore, both groups seem to be indicating that tney 
prefer a collaborative approach between the Community Councils and the 
agency. 
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RESULTS OF POST-PROJECT SURVEY 



Median Responie by Dep^.ttaent of Socl«l Service! Staff (DSS) 
and Fricada of Black Childran Cbuocll Menberi (CM) 



I teel that the Council cad ba of such asaittance to the 
I)SS atatf in recruiting faalllea to adopt Black children. 



Agraa 

Very 
Strongly 



Ql 



Agreft 

Strongly 

h- 

DSS 



Agree 



Diaagrea Very 
Diaagree Strongly Strongly 



Dlaagrec 

Very 



1 feel that most DSS ataff aeabera want the help of the 
Council In recruiting faalllea to adopt Black children. 



Qi 



DSS 



I feel that aost Council aeabara want to help the DSS 
ataft by recruiting faailiea to adopt Black children. 



CM 



DSS 



1 feel that the Council and :ha DSS ataff are better 
able to work together now than ..hey were at Che 
beginning of thia project* 



CM 



DSS 



1 feel that thic project haa greatly increased the aware* 

neaa of the Black comaunity that there are Black children 
who are waiting to be adopted* 



Qi 



DSS 



1 feei that this project haa greatly increased the knowledge 
of the DSS staff about local, Black-c ooKunity reao'.rces. 



CM 



DSS 



I feel that this project greatly increaaed the chancea 
that Black children will be adopted. 



CM 



DSS 



1 feel that the Council and the DSS staff should continue 
to work together in the future. 



CM 



L 

I — 

DSS 
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Changes in the Availability of Black Families 

Each Community Council sponsored four recruitment meetings from 
February through August, 1983. There was a total attendance of 
aproximately 250 persons at these meetings in the four counties. 

The efforts of the local agencies and Community Councils in the four 
pilot sites resulted in a 400% increase in the number of Black families 
available to adopt Black children. When the project began there were 
only four Black families known to be approved and waiting to adopt in the 
four pilot counties. Twenty Black families were known to be approved and 
waiting to adopt by the end of the project year. In addition, ten 
families were in the preparation process, and fourteen prospective 
families were referred to their local Department of Social Services m 
another county and/or to a private child placing agency. 

Of the thirteen Black families who inquired about foster care, four 
families had completed the licensing process by the end of the project 
year. 



Changes in the Placement of Black Children 

There were twenty-eight Black children placed with adoptive families 
in these four pilot counties. A number of these children were members of 
sibling groups and older children (three brothers ages 9, 12, 15; a 
brother and sister, ages 13 and 15; and a single male, age 15). Agencies 
have had some success in placing children under the age of four; however, 
during the first project year, they were more successful in placing older 
black children with families than they had been In the past. 
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Tasks for Agencies and Communities 

To implement the Friends of Black Children concept, both the 
Community Council and the local Department of Social Services needed to 
first assess their strengths and weaknesses. A major role of the project 
was to assist the social services agencies and the communities in their 
efforts to specify, address, and evaluate their progress on tasks related 
to the successful placement of Black children. 

The strategies used to implement the project-defined tasks varied in 
each local community. However, the following is a general list of tasks 
which were performed by both the Department of Social Services and the 
local Community Council. 

A. The I>epartment of Social Services 

1» Agency Preparation 

a. Identifying the Key People Involved 

b. Defining Roles and Expectations 

1. Agency 

2. Friends of Black Children Staff 

3. Community 

c. Developing Project Agreement 

2. Agency Policies and Procedures 

a. Identifying and Address irg Some Common Concerns 

b. Preparing for the Community Involvement 

c. Developing Recruitment Materials, Strategies, and Tech- 
niques 

d. Handling Adoption Inquiries 

e. Keeping Track of Children and Families 

3. Assessing Project Effectiveness with Agencies 

a. Demographic Characteristics 

b. Implementation Similarities and Differences 

4. Checklist of Effective Social Work Practice 

B. Dlnrk Community Involvement 

1. Identifying Key People 

2. Organizing Community Councils 
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3. Roles of the Community Council 

4. Working with The Agency 

a. Awareness of Specific Waiting Children 

b. Awareness of Professional Jargon 

c. Awareness of Adoption Eligibility 

d. Awareness of Legal Steps in Adoption 

e. Awareness of Foster Parent Eligibility 

5. Community Council Recruitment Activities 

6. Assessing' Project Effectiveness with Community Council 

a. Characteristics and Profiles of Council Members 

b. Stability of Membership 

c. Relationship with the Agency 

d. Development of Council 

e. Recruitment Materials and Strategies 

f. Schedule of Community Council Activities 



7. Moving Toward Independence 

C. Staff and Community Council Training 

1. Educating Agency Staff 



a, 



History and Familiarity with Black Culture 

b. Workshop on Family, Traditions, and Lifestyles 

c. Workshop on Black Language 

2. Compiling Resources for Agency and Community 

a. HOW to Keep Black Families after They Apply 

b. How to Develop a Community Resource Sheet 

3. Educating Community Council Members 

a. Fundraising Can Be Fun 

b. How to Plan an Adoption Seminar 

c*. How Children Come into Foster Care 

ThP Guidebook will follow this outline of the tasks which agencies 

The GuidePOOK wiii related to the Department of 

and communities need to accomplish. Tasks "^f^^ j^^^^;^. Tasks 

c^oifli qprvices are addressed in Section II ot ttie V jUiobdoub. . 

rel ted to Black community involvement are ,^Yn \Tpend i 

Tge^c; staff and community volunteer training are a^^^^^^^ 

I. A bibliography and resource Sample media and 

Sample questionnaires are contained in Appendix III. Sample 

publicity materials are provided in Appendix IV. 
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Overview 



Ucal social services agencies -play a critical role in the adoption 
ess. Agencies hold the legal authority t<^>^lace children and thus 



proc* 

have a legal obligation to find homes for them. 

fulfilling this legal mandate, the Friends of Black 
Children Project invited the social services agencies to participate in a 
community organization and development approach to recruiting Black 
tamllies. To do this effectively, agencies shared information, time, and 
resources with concerned citizens. This represented a substantial charge 
m approach tor some of the agencies. However, this appioach offered 
many advantages to children. "xrerea 

I 

This section of the Guidebook focuses on the role of the social 
services agencies in implementing the Friends of Black Children model, 
bpecitically. it describes: key people who participated in the project; 
roles and expectations; the project agreement; how to woric with the 
community; agency policy; recruitment; how to keep track of waiting 
children and potential families; aud profiles of the four participating 
agencies. A 'Checklist pf Effective Social Work Practices" which 
agencies can use to review 'their policies and procedures is provided 
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Agency Preparation 

^ , * ^,'^a/M-.->r nr the director's designee, the 

working with the ^^^^^ J^^^^^^^^^^^ of and involved in 

first step was to clarify who ^^^^^^ informing and involving 
the project and who would be "IP^^'^'" . ^ ^g^. The outcome was an 
them. Roles and expectations were specified ^^.^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

agreement between the agency and ^^he Jrienus ot^^5^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
Specifically, the agreement outiinea tne lu ^^^^^ ^ 

ommunity 

th» Friends of Black Children staff, and the role oi 
5hen working with the Friends of Black Children model. 

Identifying Key People Involved 

f »n of-flff in the local' agency was the next task 
Internal education of since Lency board members and 

which needed to be ^<:ll^lY^^l^^^^^^ concerns, are often 

administrators, preoctu,.ied ^^^V^^^^^^^^^^^ waiting Black children it 

unaware of the argent need to find homes ^^^^^ 

was particularly ^"^P^^*-^^"^^^^^^^' board and agency personnel 

education process. Presentations t^c families for Black 

concerning the need for a special effort to 
children included the following information. , 

- Children available for adoption (numbers, race, sex, age) 

- Current living arrangement of these children 

- Reason for foster care placement (includine how long 
they have been legally free) 

- Recruitment efforts (including examples of successes *nd 
failures) 

- Reasons for participating in Friends of Black Children 
Three to four agency staff were involved in the project: 

Th» director had the authority to commit 
1. Th» Agency Director. The f^""" i„ addition to their 

the agency resources and P«"°-«l luo' parttcipated on the Advisory 
c=terl"h:d-^horg\^rrnUi:s"to^.amin^ the adoption process 
in both his/her county and in the state. 
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access to current data and was aware of local trends in adootion 
including the types of families being recruited, recruitment needs'^ and 

s:ro«''/"'°""T'- '"-^ °f "istence of parent 

pa«°ts. available to prospective adoptive 

^- , ^he Adoption Social Worker . This was the individual who had the 
most frequent and on-going responsibility for -intake referrals 

woT^o'f^en l\ ■ Pl™'- consequently, the a op i 

Tnd for f^f M^''"'"'? responsibility for working with community groups 
CHldren " «1"i"d by the Friends of Black 

goa^'ro^heTojVct." ""^ individual ' support the 

,a.>n^*n necessary, s taff was added for racial b.l.nn. . if both the 
adaption supervisor and social worker were of the same race it was 
appropriate to include a staff member of a different race !n the project! 



white \ supervisor and worker in adoption were both 

white a Black worker from another area, such as foster care, was asked 
was'to '^^^^^.^^ P^-j-^^- .Since the goal of Friends of Black ChiH^en 
was to facilitate communication between the agency and the Black 

poribir\nvol'''''^''K ^^"^^ '^^^ including, wherever 

B^p^i '^"^^"^ ^'^^"^ ^^^^^ community. Additionally. 

Black staff provided access to and infonnation about local Black citizens 
to serve on the Community Councils. t-i-cizens 

DartL^'n!^p'^"^f""^^• 8"^^^^^""* deciding which staff persons should 
participate in the project was relatively easy in most social services 
agencies. These guidelines were discussed between the project director 
2t ^ I ^8^"^y/^^ector. The agency director made all final decisions 
about who should participate. 



Defining Roles and Expectations 

Important roles and expectations which required clarification 

^hildr! p'^-^ """^^ °i ^8^""^' '^^^^ °f the Friends of Black 

Children Project staff; and the BlacK community's role. Roles and 
expectations were specified in a "Project Agreement." 

The Role of The Agency 

There were nine major roles and expectations of the agency staff. 

1. In conjunction with Friends of Black Children staff, 
implement the f:a8ks listed in Section I. 

2. Assist project staff in identifying local community leaders. 
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3 Identify and provide information on waiting Black children 
and/or those for whom adopUon is the plan on an on-going 
basis^hroughout the y€t^T, 

4 Document adoption inquiries through the use of the inquiry 
tracking for^ and provide a quarterly report regarding the 
same. 

5. Participate in adoption training and request additional 
training and technical assistance as needed. 

6. Idenc.fy r.wo persons, to serve as agency liaisons to the 
Friends of Black Children Council. 

?. Attend all Community Council meetings. 



8. 



9. 



Provide information regarding agency requirements for foster 
Garland adoption at the Friends of Black Children community 



Provide pamphlets and brochures to the Community Councils 
regarding agency procedures and requirements for adoption 
and foster care. 

-^loQ hhprp were two other issues which 
r^i'^iHca^tion"!- X imr'co^Ument of agency staff and the 
fn^oire^ent "f ^BU^r^taff/lach of these issues is described .n detail 
on the following p^es. 

._,en^,:rime^oi2^ Finding ^-iH"^/- ''VLt^'IZuetTor 
s time commitment from the agency ^^^/"^/f^^Ve adoption staff time, 
Black children required that agencies „ho requested 

especially if the tendency had been to to children, 

services rather than to 3^-^ f.^'^Vather than . "recruit." 
Generally, agencies rfith a response frequently from families 

philosophy tended " ^".^ ^ ince t^e ^d^ers^ publicity was 

wanting to adopt white, healthy i"'""- ° -erving children rather than 
sometimes associated with taking a stance o serving ^^^.^.^^ ^^^^ 

^uilir-rt-threrort're-yrrs for a particular type of child. 

-^d'^Tn 'tra"n[n1"a"nVt ^^'^Jl::^^^^^;..'''!^:^ 
SciU S^eciiic:"; Agency staff involved with the project: 

* attended an orientation/ training session;^ 

. identified and sent letters to co--ity 1^^^^^^ 
^hP^, to an otgani^tat-ional meeting of the Council. 
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* assisted project staff in initial preparation of the Council 
by informing them of their county's adoption process, the 
types of children available, and the agency needs j 

* supported the recruitment efforts sponsored by the Council; 
and 

* kept records which tracked the status of children and of 
prospective parents. 

The Friends of Black Children staff assisted project agencies and the 
Councils with any logistical details and technical questions. However, 
an important goal of the project was to assure that the cooperative 
relationship between the agency and the community would become 
self-sustaining in the years following the project. 

Involveme nt of Black Staff . In discussing the agency's participation 
m the Friends of Black Children Project, three questions often emerged: 

Why have a special project for Black children? 

Why is it important to include a Black social worker in the 
project, even if there is not Black worker in adoption? 

Aren't the recruitment techniques you suggest good for all 
* children, not just for Black children? 

In the beginning of this Guidebook , we described the problem of Black 
children in North Carolina without homes. Black children are 
disproportionately represented on "waiting lists" and they are more 
likely to wait longer for a home. Simply stated, there is a need for a 
project which focuses on Black children because Black children have 
special needs and generally have been considered "hard to place." 

In addition, an unfortunate part of our history has created suspicion 
between the "traditional" agency and the Black comiuunity. This has made 
it more di£fi.^u^t for agencies to communicate with the Black community 
about the /needs and availability of children. Cultural differences 
coupled with misconceptions about the adoption process and expectations 
after plactement havT made it all the more difficult for Black children to 
get permanent homes. 



These tacts underline the importance of including Black Social 
workers in the project. Our experience supports Dawn Day's* fiJtidings 
about the contributions that Elack workers at an agency can make. ] 



Reprinted by permission of the publisher, from The Adoption of Black 
Children; Counteracting Institutional Discrimination , by Dawn 
Day. Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 1979. 
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1. They serve as interpreters of Black culture to white social 
workers. 

2. They have particularly good ideas about how to reach out 
effectively to reci.uit families from the Black community. 

' 3. They have insight into how agency procedures could be 
improved "so that qualified Black applicants would not be 
discouraged* 

4 The very presence of Black social workers at the agency can 
help convince Black applicants that the agency is concerned 
about providing service to them. 

The effectiveness of Black workers has been demonstrated by research. 
One study found that only one-third of the agencies with "° ^^.^^^^^^^^ 
workers .ere highly involved with Black adopters, but two-thirds of the 
agencies which hired Black social workers were highly involved. 

Of course, many of the techniques suggested throughout 'this Gu idebook 
are conrider:^ jus^ plain good social work practice -;;-^^^^^^^^^S%rr:fegi:s 
the family is Black or white. However, the project emphasized strategies 
that tend to be particularly congruent with Black cultural values. 

The Role of The Friends of Black Cb Idren Staff 

The social services agencies received a variety of sj^pport services 
from the project staff. These services included: \ 

assistance in identifying organizations and indi^duals who 
formed the Community Council; 

support in organi^ng and training members of the Community 
Councils ; 

3. the provision of training seminars; 
4. 



1. 



2, 



5. 



6. 



7. 



frequent on-site visits to assist in identifying and solving 
the needs of children waiting for adoption; 

suggestions and support with recruitment and p-.paration of 
prospective families for placement of children; 

consultation to agencies reexamining and revising their 
adopcio- prar-ti^.G and policies and procedures; and 

assistance ,in developing recruitment materials, such as 
posters or videotapes. 
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The Role Staff in Relationship to the Community 

with^'ruestfons'' XTa'/thlr ' ^ ""-^^ filled 

it? Some the?e iuest^on' developed? What can we do about 

agency's efficiw! interpreted as a challenge to the 

sLrfVas called uL^^^^^ to helping these children. Agenc^ 

possible. ^ '° ""P^'^^ '° ^"^^ 4uestions as -nondefensively as 

profIs:iona\s wit^^he'wi °' ''''' ''''' ^^^P^i- 

membership the reauirementr . ^ '° "P^^^" t° ^^e Council 

Few, if LyV of the ?ouncn -^^oP^ion in their county. 

Therefore, U was of tr np .'"''"^'" professional social workers. 

terms suc'h Is "tu;-'' '^r ""^ ::"Li?n''':^,^^^^^^ ^^"S^^" °^ 

vocabulary of an adoption worker. °^ everyday 

the \\\cntrurty"dirrt M^^^ret^ ,t«^c^^^ --^ ^ith 

successfully beeun Thp ro-l. -1 . . Communi-ty Cou: rls were 

talent, .ad' ideas to 01^^^'^ '""^^ ti">e. 

the ^vlends of Bl. . r^JT!, ' recruitment can^paigns. However 

the e^lre solution to th. " .^^""^^^ ^-clls should not be viewed as 

responsibTllty for eontln^^^ '^"^^^ ^""^^"^ agencies must assume 

F ubxoxxicy ror continuing to engage the community. 

Developing a Project Agreement 

After many discussions, the agency director, the agency adoDcion 

g™r' Tslllirr'^ r '''''' ^''^^"^ signedTc'oo:era^\^:: 
nf!!! 1>roject agreement is presented on the following 
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SAMPLE FRIENDS OF BLACK CHILDREN PROJECT AGREEMENT 

The purpose of this agreement is to define the goals of the Friends 
of BlacrChlldr^en Projec't and to define and expe t.^.^ns of the 

project staff, agency staff and of Central Office staff. 

ThP overall purpose of the Friends of Black Children ^f^^^^'llllV" 
Project Is to facilitace collaborative work between he ^o^^^ """^^ 
rprrtlent of Social Services and the Black co^un. y^ 
eliminate barriers to the adoption of Bl^ck " 
the placement of those children who are waiting for families. 

The coal of the project is to increase the capacity of the local 
co:"i?;"tot:t id^ent^ified needs thro h in-ased^ _ 
standing, involvement, and commitment to ^1^^^ ^/^'^ Department of 
adoptive families, and increase knowledge sk^^^ °^ famufes and 

Social Services staff members in working with Black tamiiies 

children. 

County Department of Social Se rvices Staff 

(list staff involved with the project) 

Agency Liaison to project Staff: (staff name, 

(?wo staff members including a Black social worker.) 
Friends of Black Children Community Council Liaisons: (staff name) 

Friends of Black Children Proje ct Staff 
Helen Berry. Project Director 
Lottie Sneed. Program Specialist 
Katey Assem. Program Assistant 

i^^^i^y. Head. Children's Services Bi.nch. Division of Social 

Msy^'wanda Reives. Permanency Planning Consultant 
Ms. Jane Malpass. Permanency Planning Consultant 
Ms. Joan Silvery. Adoption Consultant 
Ms. Catherine Grimes, Adoption Consultant 

Pnl.. and Expecr ------° ^^riends of Black Ch ildren Project Staff 

The Friends of Black Children .rojecc sc-ffwill^ 

1. Provide specialized consultation to facilitate the goais 

Con'sult'with identified agency staff to identify children waiting 
to be adopted and those children where adoption is the plan. 
Tnintlv identify community leaders with DSS statt. ^^,^nv 

rera.";Un"of invUa.ions to leaded prov...^__o. 
technical assistance as needel, and snaring perciuti^^ 



2. 



3. 
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6. Attend meet inga of Friends of Black Children Council and serve in 
an advisory capacity to the Council. 

7. Provide technical assistance needed by the local DSS and the 
Council on an on-going basis. 

Roles and Expectations of Agency Staff 
Agency staff will: 

1. Identify waiting Black children and those for whom adoption is til 
plan on an on-going basis throughout the year. 

2. Request training and technical assistance as needed from central 
office staff. 

3. Serve as an agency representative and liaison to the Friends of 
Black Children council. 

4. Attend all Community Council meetings. 

5. Implement implement the tasks, strategies and activities 
identified as tasks for agencies and communities in conjunction 
with Friends of Black Children staff. (See Section I.) 

Roles and Expectations of Central Office Staff 
Central Office staff will: 

1. Serve in an advisory capacity to Friends of Black Children project 
staff and the Departments of Social Services in the implementation 
of the project. 

2. Collaborate and/or provide training, technical assistance, and 
consultation as requested by project staff and Departments of 
Social Services. 

3. Facilitate through the county departments of social services the 
development of ways to mobilize Black citizens to recognize the 
circumstances of Black children waiting for adoptive families. 

4. Provide access to information and provide statistical data about 
Black children in foster care in North Carolina. 

5. Designate Ms. Sue Glasby, Head, Children's Services Branch, as the 
representative to r>^e Friends of Black Children's Advisory 
Committee. 

The Friends of Black Children Project staff agrees to commit to at 
least one day per month for on-site visits to the project county. 
These contacts will not be limited to visits to the agency. Some of 
this time will be spent in the community. It is expected that at 
least 1 1/2 hours of this time will be spent in consultation with the 
identified agency liaisons. 

This agreement is entered into on December , 1982, between the 

parties specified below. Changes to this agreement can be made at 
any time with the approval of the undersigned parties. 



Director Helen J. Berry, Project Director 

Social Service Agency Friends of Black Children 



Sue Glasby, Head 
Children's Services Branch 
Division of Social Services 



Agency Policies and Procedures 



A continuing aspect of the Friends of Black Children Project was the 
examtnation of ageLy practices and procedures with particular concern 
for their impact on Black adoptive families. 

Social services agencies participating in the project ^^^^^'^f J^^l^l 
current procedures in order to eliminate barriers to the P"P«"^t^°" .^"^ 
retention of Black families. From the point of initial contact with a 
famiW through placement, staff evaluated whether existing procedures 
responded to prospective parents in a positive way. Prospective parents 
Responded more 'positively to ageucy procedures oriented toward 
"screening- in" families rather than toward screening them out. 

"The practice of scroening-in families is based on the belief that 

most families who apply to adopt have -^^«"f/^"".«''^^„Vtart strength 
desire to parent an ..doptive child is in itself an -^Povtant s^rengt^. 
Every effort should be made to help families assess ^^^.^^'^^^""fi^', 
are and wha. a particular child might derive ^"-^^^^^"^,,^^''^^1^^ 
family. In contrast, screening families out is an approach which places 
families in the defensive position of explaining why they would be an 
appropriate family for a particular child. This approach focuses on 
weaknesses rather than strengths. 



Identifying and Addressing Common Concerns 

In all four project agencies there were some areas of "7°" 

and engaging the efforts of volunteers. 
Flexibility of Working Hours 

The scheduling of office or home interviews during the business day 
as oppos:d to wiUingness to make appointments ';^^'^^J''^,^^^^^^^ 
weekends, posed problems for those families who did not hold P^^^^^^^^^'H 
Tobf Recoiznizing that flexible working hours was a basic element in 
i:s:;ndingTo som'e Black families, the local social services agencies 
used a system of compensatory time for staff. 



Application Forms 

The Friends of Black Children 8taff\telped agencies to revise the 
forms that prospective parents were required to fill out. Unrevised 
applications reflected some of the following problems They: 

(a) were too lengthy; 

(b) included personal questions (such as marital history, age or 
educational level) which might have turned off prospective 

; applicants, particularly when the information was requested prior 
\ to personal interviews; 

(c) required applicants to give excessive job histories (for example, 
a request for potential adoptive parents to list all jobs held 
within the past ten years); 

-(d) included questions which had little bearing on the family's 
ability to adopt, such as home ownership or church affiliation; 

(e) required that a physician verify infertility (This requirement 
may serve to screen-out Black families for whom this is not an 
issue, particularly for families interested in older children.); 

(f) asked applicants questions concerning mental health such as 
requests to list all physicians and therapists consulted during 
the past ten years; and 

(g) asked for lengthy family histories, including the addresses, 
birth dates, education, and occupation of parents, grandparents, 
sisters, and brothers. Applicants are likely to react negatively 
when required to give detailed information concerning matters of 
doubtful relevance to their ability to parent a particular child. 

Overall, what is most important is the family's ability to meet the 
child's needs. Thus, application forms were kept simple. As far as 
possible, information was gathered orally to decrease the likelihood that 
a prospective applicant would draw a negative conclusion about their 
suitability to become an adoptive parent based on the questions asked. 

Financial Reports 

It was recommended that financial statements be limited to reflect 
monthly income and expenditures. It was felt that requests for 
information regarding stocks and bonds and savings might be interpreted 
as "a must" by prospective applicants, and thu- serve as a "screeing-out" 
tool. 

Legal Documents 

Many families had difficulty locating birth certificates, marriage 
licenses, and other legal documents. Often these records had been lost 
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or misplaced. It was suggested that agency staff assist 
finding these documents. 



families in 



Responsiveness and Relevance 

^ fr.-^ inhprvipws within ten working days. Agency scan 
appointments for ^"^erviews wicnin c ^j^^'' specific information was 

Is a mean! of ensuring the retention of adoptive families. 
Use of Volunteers* 

Agencies were sometimes reluctant to ""^i;^: lTs\T. 

that volunteers would require a great deal of staff ""^ ™" 
problem when social services agencies «"%^l"^,^,^°"J'',7,\r,'h\1-eou d 
?he tasks they expected volunteers to perform (2 

roinlr; 2. rr-l Vrtrr!' e^^plV; "-%h\ch volunteer could 

ZTr\l.e independently «",^„,1^Vets"'rvoltd":irh ^m^^U ' ^t^^^^ion: 
"nLded-tTJ^cttr. hrVn-aglncy staff pe.^n who was respon^hle 
and accountable so that the audience would be given a clear p 
agency policies. 

volunteers were extremely ^^apful in identifying groups -^^^^P^^i^S 
the recruitment of families for ^^^.^^^ Ylnrtant since a recruitment 
,sse of -j:-i^^^,rd""to":nly"^:rtoUr^^\me„r":? the community 
:ampaign that appeaiea tu uui.jr «j^«*-^t>p nArents. Since racial 

,„u?d have excluded many other II^III^^^^Z^TIm^ devHST^ 



would have excluded many 

identit y transcends economics, ,, the total B l_ac k 

entire Black community could respond. 

When volunteers are used to express the~ need for homes . it was 
i^portrnt that they be armed with facts about the children. 



Who are the children? 



How many children are available for adoption? 



Where are they? 



Uiiiiersity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1982. 
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If there are physical or emotional problems, what are these 
problems and what can a family expect? 

What services are available to assist the family during and 
after placement? 



Preparing for Community lK-;olvement 

Identification of Black community resources was among the initial 
tasks of the agency. In order to accomplish this task the following 
questions were addressed* 

What are the major Black communities and townships? (All towns 
with a significant Black population were Identi f ied in each 
project county.) 

Who are the leaders? (A list of community leaders was developed.) 

What are the resources? (Media/publicity resources were 
identified in each project county.) 

With the assistance of the social services agency staff in each 
county, all major townships containing a significant Black population 
were identified to ensure that the total county would be targeted for the 
recruitment efforts. In discussions with agency staff, we learned that 
most applicants came from the largest city within the county or the town 
where the social services agency was located. In an effort to achieve 
area-wide coordination of activities, the Friends of Black Children 
Community Councils were structured to include the untapped resources in 
eqch county. Further details regarding the structure and functioning of 
each Friends of Black Children Community Council appear in Section 111$ 
"Black Community Involvement." 

An initial list 3f prospective Community Council members was 
completed by agen':y staf.^ tor each project county. Special attention was 
given to see thai: a broad cross-section of people were invited to the 
first organizational meeting* This included Black community leaders, 
foster parents, pnJ adoptive parents. 

In most instancpd, Ihe list of prospective Council members identified 
by the agency dia not represf^nt a broad cross-section of prospective 
Cout.oil mambers. Rather, thosf individuals who were identified initially 
represented the visible community leaders and professional Blacks. Part 
of the task was to work with other individuals, and through the Community 
Council membership, to identify two additional groups of volunteers : 
(1) local citizens who were willing to assist but who did not have high 
visibility; and (2) citizens with marginal and low incomes. 

Af te r the init ia I prospec tive membership list was compiled , a letter 
of invitaiion was sent to each person. The letters of invitation were 
followed by a telephone contact from agency staff to explain the role of 
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a Friends of Black Children Conununlty Council. The following page 
presents a sample of the Friends of Black Children Conmunlty Council 
Prospective Membership List. 

The first organizational meeting was held In a centrally 
in eacf county. The agenda for the Initial meeting was Pl«""«^ f^^/Z/j 
by prolect siaff and the social services agency staff. 
were responsible for facilitating the meeting, arranging for guest 
soelkers and arranging film presentations. The social services staff 
provLed photograp,? o1 waiting children and explained agency adoption 
procedures. ^ 
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SAMPLE 

FRIENDS OF BLACK CHLDREN COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
PROSPECTIVE MEMBERSHIP LIST 



The following list should include names of community leaders. ITiis list 
can include any person with significant influence in their respective 
communities, i.e. club leaders, church leaders, professional and 
norrprof essional* 



1* Name 
M dress 



Te lepholie (day) 
(night) 



9. Name 



Ad dres s 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



2. Na me 

Address 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



10, Name 



Ad dres s 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



3« Name 



Ad dres s 

Te 1 e ph o^ie (day) 
(night) 



11. Name 



Ad dres s 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



4. Name 



Ad dre s s 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



12. Name 



Ad dres s 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



5. Name 



Address 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



13. Name 



Ad dres s 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



6. Name 



Address 

Te lepho^ie (day) 
(night) 



14. Name 

Address 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



7. Name 

Ad dres s_ 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



15. Name 



Ad dres s 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 



b • Na me 

Address 

Te lepholie (day) 

(night) 



16. Name 

Ad dres s 

Telephone (day) 
(night) 
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Developing Recruitment Materials, Strategies, and Techniques 

During meetings wi;:h the Department of Social Services, prior to 
organization of the Conununity Council, agency 

efforts was discussed. Commitment to recruitment efforts included 
developing brochures or having pamphlets, brochures. and posters 
available for distribution. 

Most project counties were using pamphleus, brochures and Posters 
made available to them by the State Division of Social Services While 
the posters and brochures provided general information about adoption or 
foster care, they did not provide specific local agency information. The 
project agencies developed materials which accurately explained the 
following: 

- Current local agency focus on finding homes for special 
needs children; 

Statement of need for Black adoptive homes; 

- What prospective applicants could expect from point of 
inquiry until the agency recommended placement; 

- General requirements for foster care offering persons the 
opportunity to provide that service; and 

Person to contact at the agency. 

Proiect agencies showed photographs of waiting children at planned 
redrultm^nt efforts. One of the agencies o cided ^° -/^^^P^/f^^^ 
waiting children. By the end of the project year, three °f ^^e 
Lencies had videotapes of their waiting children. One of the vj^oject 
agencies fUmed interviews with adoptive couples to be used to educate 
prospective applicants about the adoption process. 



Handling Adoption Inquiries 

Friends of Black Children staff met with agency staff to 
aeency response to recruitment. Generally, agency staff in all four 

issues • 

1. How does the agency respond to adoption inquiries? How are 
these inquiries recorded? 
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2. Are people placed on "hold" after inquiries? Why? 

3. Are people being "screened out" prematurely? Why? 

4. How does the agency respond to large numbers of families 
responding to recruitment? 

Each of these four areas is described on the following pages. A 
handout, "Tips on Handling Intake Calls" (see next page), was provided to 
assist agencies in dealing with initial inquiries. 
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TIPS ON HAND^fNG INTAKE CALLS* 

The techniques described below are helpful in soliciting information 
without asking pointed questions. Remember, the person calling may 
be a resource for one of our waiting children! Your role is to help 
them learn more about the process of adopting a child to answer any 
specific questions they may have, to facilitate their following 
through with this initial interest. 

ESSENTIAL INFORMATION" TO SHARE AND INTERPRET 

- The need for' homes for special needs children — school age 
children, children with special mental, emotional, or physical 
need'i. and sibling groups ' . 

- Options for attending orientation, group preparation, and training 

sesfi ions 

- state law requiring that applicants be at least 18 years of age 

LFAD COMMENTS & QUESTIONS TO SOLICIT SHARING OF INFORMATION 
"Tell me a little about your family." (Usually opens the door; may 
need to follow with "Do you have any children?" "What kind of work do 
you do?" etc.) . •1J9M 

Z: rnrer:rd % \ '^^irJ:(n :l f wLtte chlU?" df ^ace U 

'^':::UyT^Zto. about the process?" (If this question 
triggers any specific anxieties, conm,unicate flexibility/openness 
rather than judgment or rejection. When in doubt screen people in, 

"l'd°Uke to send you some more information, and after you read it, 
if you have any other questions, please call me." 
"Tell me what your children are like." ^ 
"Could you tell mk ,_what kind of children you ve 
experience with?" 



had personal 



ESSENTIAL INFORMATION TO RECORD 

- Name, address & phone number (first names preferred) 

- Nature of inquiry 

- Action taken 

- Worker' s initials 

- Source of referral (recruitment evaluation) 

OTHER SIGNIFICANT INFORMATION, IF SHARED BY APPLICANT 

- Age(s) of applicant(s) 

- Type of employment, work schedule 

- Type of child desired (generally, do not force decision, 
subject to describe types of children needing placement) 

- Any tacts shared voluntarily 



but use 



TMl?reTT7o"^ir7^ Wolff and Gerald Cornez. How to Plan ^nd C^duct 
an Effective Recruitment Campaign . U . S . Department of Health and 
Human Services, Washington D.C., 1981 
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Responses to Inquiries 



All of the project agencies, except one, had some means of recording 
information on persons making adoption inquiries. One agency used ^-a 
waiting list for all families who inquired about adoption. Two of the 
agencies used intake forms which included the name, address, age , and 
telephone number of the person making the inquiry, A "Family Inquiry 
Tracking Form" was provided to the one county without a system in plane. 
The "Family Inquiry Tracking Form" (see page 46 ) was recommended for use 
in all four counties. 

An additional concern was the nature of the agency's follow-up after 
the initial inquiry. Project staff emphasized that impersonal follow-up, 
such as written correspondence, could result in a loss of Black 
families. Agency staff were encouraged to make home visits immediately 
after the initial inquiry. An artic|e entitled "How to Keep Black 
Families After They Apply'^ was shared with all project counties, (Rdfer 
to Appendix I, ) 

Are People Placed on "Hold"? 

The second issue to be addressed involved the time frame for 
processing inquiries ' about adoption. Timely response is necessary to 
retain a large percenta^ of applicants and is essential for the 
establishment and maintenance of agency credibility in the community. If 
an applicant is placed on hold after responding to a recruitment effort 
which said that the agency needed Black families, then the credibility of 
the agency can be damaged. It is essential, that an immediate response is 
made to all applicants to acknowledge their interest, to answer any 
questions, to give information, and to inform the applicanc of the next 
steps in the preparation process. 

Screening Applications 

If applications are used as a screening-out technique, it is possible 
to eliminate many potential families before a rapport can be developed 
between the prospf:.tive family and the adoption worker. When this method 
is used, applicants are assessed on external criteria, for example, age, 
marital status, income, or education level, rather than qualities which 
seem to be good indicators for successful adoption. Although there are 
still eligibility criteria, such as residency in a state, or minimum age, 
the 'following qualities are important, 

- a desire to nurture 

- flexibility 

experience in weathering crises reasonably well 

- the ability to form lasting relationships, or maintain 
relationships over a period of time 
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- peraeverence 

- empathy 

- a sense of humor . 

sufficient physical stamina to parent 

- ^ psychological "room in their life" for an additional child 

or children * 

We should not search for "perfect" parents, but must look realistically 
for "good enough" parents who. vith all their problems and shortcomings, 
have the qualities mentioned above. 

Handling Case Volume 

in conferences with the project agencies discussions -"^J^^^f ^ 
toward agency responses to a possible influx of inquiries. Project staff 
provided counties with information on various group preparation Processes 
'u d by other agencies. such as the children UnUmited Ad^^^^ 
Curriculum and the TEAM** approach to group preparation. Group .^J°^es8 
was recommended to facilitate working with a larger number of adoptive 
applicants* 

Friends of Black Children staff also reco-unended : (1) ^^at^^"' 
finn nrenaratioa process include information on the adjustments of che 
o der'chHd to adoption; (2) that local Black adoptive P''""".j^e J^^" 
the prep/ration of P-P«ti.e <>dopt..e pa-nts; and 0)^that 

^:::-or:lt^^r rra°dinrs:"a:^^ film" t^^could he Z.. in the group 
preparation were shared with the adoption worker. 



Keeping Track of Children and Families 




counties . 



. Sullivan. Ann. Region IV Adoption Resource ^-^-'^^^"^^ .^^^^^ 
Consultant Services, School of Social Work, University 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1979. 
** Refer to Appendix II. ^ 
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Keer>ing Track of the Children 

During the initial months of the project, we discovered a discrepancy 
in the number of children in need of adoption services reported in June, 
1982 by the state tracking system and the number of children identified 
by the local county Departments of Social Services as waiting for adoptive 
placement'. There were three reasons for the discrepancy: (1) information 
obtained in June, 1982, had not been updated to show children who were in 
adoptive placement whose final order had not been issued; (2) in some 
cases the foster parents had expressed interest in adopting so recruit- 
ment was not appropriate Ht the time; and (3) the permanency placement 
plans had changed for some of the children. This suggested that there 
was a crucial need to keep better track of children who needed homes. 

A "Child Information Form" (see page 48 ) was developed to be used as 
a case management tool- to assist counties in their efforts to keep track 
of, or review the current status of, placement activities for waiting 
children. 

Project staff worked with agencies to obtain correct and current data 
on the number of children legally free for adoption and those for whom 
adoption was the plan. In addition, a means was developed to collect 
ongoing data regarding the changes in status. While it was Important to 
have accurate data throughout the state, it was even more critical to 
develop the family resources for children legally free, and for those 
children who would become legally free for adoption. 

Keeping Track of Families 

By specifically identifying the waiting children, agencies were 
better prepared to recruit families who could parent available children. 
The agencies also had a clearer idea of the number of families needed and 
dates when they would be needed. 

It became clear during the demonstration project year that all of the 
children reported we^e "special needs" children. They were school-age 
children, sibling groups, or children with physical or mental handicaps. 
All of the project agencies indicated that they wanted to recruit 
families who could parent these types of children. Yet there was no 
initial consensus as to the number of approved f ami 1 ies the agencies 
would like to have. Agencies were willing to work with all Black 
families who applied since the need was so critical. The importance of 
making definite decisions which could help to focus both the agency and 
community efforts and serve as a good indicator of the effectiveness of 
the efforts was stressed. 

Prior to the project , there was a total of four B lack f ami 1 ies 
approved to adopt younger children in the four project^ counties . AH 
project cou. ::ies acknowledged the critical need to have a poo^ of 
approved Black families waiting to adopt Black children. They indicated 
a willingness to work with all Black applicants for adoption, not only on 
beha If of chi Idren in their counties , but for Black children who wait 
-across the state. The "Family Inquiry Tracking Form" presented on the 
next page was used to monitor the status of potential adoptive parents. 
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FRIENDS OF BLACK CHILDREN 
FAMILY INQUIRY TRACKING FORM 



Name of family 
Address 



Date of contact 
Phone (Day) 

(Evening) 



Source of Referral: 



Nature of Inquiry (include type of child interested in, e.g. age, special 
needs, etc): 



specific Action Taken (itfclude dates) 



Date attended informational meeting: 

Date application received by agency: 

Preparation process initiated? Yes, Date^ 



No, Why not? 



Preparation process completed? Yes, Date_ 



Family recommended for placement? Yes, Date^ 



Type of child recommended for family: 



Date of placement: 

Characteristics of child placed: 



No, Why not? 



No, Why not 



Another barrier to the timely placement of Black children was the 
lack of cooperation between some county Departments of Social Services. 
Our efforts through this project can serve as a model for other agencies 
in the state; children were placed from counties other than project 
counties with families recruited by the Friends of Black Children effort. 

An additional concern was the number of Black children who remained 
with their foster families with the hope that these families would adopt 
them. Often these plans failed to materialize and it continued to be 
necessary to develop adoptive family resources. 
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CHILD INFORMATION FORM FOR CHILDREN LEGALLY 
FREE FOR ADOPTION AND/OR FOR WHOM ADOPTION IS THE PLAN 



NAME AND/OR IDENTIFICATION NUMBER OF THIS CHILD: 

SEX: 



RACE: 



BIRTHDATE: . BOUNTY: 

1. Date of last Foster Care placement / / 

mo day yr 

2. Date on which Adoption became plan / / 

mo day yr 

3. Is this child legally free for Adoption? "iea ^No 

If "Yes " date of termination of parental rights / — / 

• mo day yr 

If "No," is Adoption the plan for this child \es ^No 

If Adoption is the plan for this child, please state what must 
aLomplished before thi's child will be legally free for Adoption. 

If Adoption is no longer the plan, date on which plan changed 
What is the new plan? 

4. Does this child have any handicapping conditions? ^Yes No 

If "Yes," please list. 

5 Does this child have any siblings? ^Yes No 

U-Yes," how many? Please list their names. 

6 Has this child ever had an Adoption placement to disrupt? ^Ves 

^r"^es," how many? Date of last disruption _/_/_ 

7. Please include any additional information about this child. 

H. Has this child been registered with the State Adoption Exchange? 

Y.>8 No If "Yes," date of registration / / 

mo day yr 

9. Please list all other attempts that have been n,ade to recr.it families 
t-his particular child. 

10. Date of Adoptive placement ./ / 



mo day yr 

11. Did this placement disrupt? ^Yes ^No 

If "Yes," date of disruption / / 

mo day yr 

r-i , / / 13. Date of final order / / 

12. OatP petition filed /. / yr 

mo day yt 



Mid Year Project Review 

There was widespread initial enthusiasm among agency personnel about 
the Friends of Black Children project. Six months after start-up, agency 
personnel were still enthusiastic about the initial training sessions for 
agency staff (See Appendix I), At the training session, staff from all 
four agencies convened at the Aqueduct Conference Center in Chapel Hill 
to explore issues in the adoption of Black children, how the media 
affects stereotypes of ethnic groups, and language or communication 
barriers to cross-cultural understanding* After six months of the 
Friends of Black Children project, agency personnel most frequently 
mentioned this training as an important opportunity. Moreover, agency 
personnel were enthusiastic about the concept and philosophy of the 
Friends of Black Children model: that agencies and communities could 
work together to find homes for Black children. 

After six months of implementation, many challenges and problems had 
emerged within each of the four project agencies. Four concerns were 
predominant . 

First, agency personnel commented that the time commitment required 
to implement the Friends of Black Children model was grea .er than they 
had anticipated. At least two of the agencies had completed permanency 
planning training just prior to the project and were a bit exhausted. 
Staff at two agencies expressed concern about the need t© meet with 
community people in the evenings; one social worker requested and 
received compensatory time* Two of the four agency directors stated that 
they had had initial reservations about participating in the project due 
to the time commitment that would be required. 

A second concern involved the "racial" nature of the project with 
respect to children needing homes and to the requirement that agencies 
involve Black staff in the project. A cross-section of personnel in all 
four agencies denied that they had any difficulties placing Black 
children or working with the Black community, despite conflicting 
community reports and the conclusions one could draw based on the data 
from the state foster care tracking system. At least two agencies were 
particularly offended by the message of the need for Black social 
workers. The shocked and defensive initial reactions, however, later 
softened to acceptance of the positive role that a Black representative 
of the agency could have. All four agency directors were white; three of 
the four adoption workers were white; and three of the four adoption 
supervisors were white. None of the project agency directors or 
supervisors were sure why they were selected for project participation 
since they did not perceive their agency to have problems with placing 
Black children^ 
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Third a mixture of staff and administrators in every agenc. 
cojainti either of role confusion between Friends 

staff, agency, and Council, or about a vague implementation stra egy for 
Friends of Black Children. Roles and expectations had become, after six 
months, a serious concern. One permanency planning worker conmiented We 
thought Friends of Black Children had a real plan for getting children 
out of foster care and they would help us implement their blueprint. It 
took us a while to accept that each community had to develop its own 
plan." 

Much of the confusion about roles involved working with Community 
Councils. This fourth area of concern was due. in some cases, to the 
agency's perception that the Community Councils were disorganized and 
Chaotic. This area of concern could be related to t^^;8encIes lack of 
positive experiences with local grassroots community or voluntary 
organizations. 

other concerns were that Councils would increase expectations of the 
community about the availability of children when ^^^^//^.^J 
that children were not available. All agencies reported that prior to 
Friends of Black Children, community outreach was not a usual Part ot 
agency procedure in adoption. Yet. after six months of implementation 
two of the four agencies reported that they had more Black community 
re30urces to call on as a result of the project. 

These concerns were addressed with each agency by project staff on an 
on-going basis throughout the project year. The next section will detail 
the process of implementation in each of the four project agencies. 
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The Pi'oject Agencies: 
Descriptions and Recommendations 



There was considerable variation in both the implementation process 
and the outcomes for ea'^h of the four Departments of Social Services 
which were involved in the Friends of Black Children Demcast rat ion 
Project. To illustrate the similarities and differences amon^ agencies, 
each of them is described below. 



Agency A 

Agency Preparation 

The staff involved in the initial on-site visit to the agency 
included: the director, adoption supervisor, adoption worker, and foster 
care worker. Tasks were identified and roles and exppctations for all 
participants were discussed using the project agreement as a guide. One 
full-time worker was assigned to respond to inquiring families. At this 
first meeting. Friends of Black Children staff and agency personnel also 
disc -ssed the schedule for on-site visits and the expected time 
commitment* 

Since the adoption worker was white, the agency identified a Black 
worker from the Food Stamps office to serve, with the adoption worker, as 
agency liaison to the Friends of Black Children Community Council. It 
should be noted that the Chairperson for the Friends of Black Children 
Community Council in this county was eventually employed by the 
Department of Social Services as a food stamps worker* 

Agency Policies and Procedures 

The procedure used by Agency A was to mail application forms and 
income statements to persons inquiring about adoption. When this 
information was returned, it was reviewed by an adoption committee, 
consisting of the agency director, the adoption supervisor, and the 
adoption worker. The adoption committee then made a recommendation for 
the adoption worker to continue or not to continue with the adoption 
assessment. The strong emphasis was on the economic stability of a 
particular family, particularly regarding savings. 

Individual interviews were conducted with families. The demand for 
adoption services was not large enough to justify group preparation of 
families. In five years only two Black families had applied for adoption 
services . 
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•n.i8 agency agreed to allow families to "screen" themselves out of 
the r; ter!'by eliminating the practice of prior screening by the agency. 
The asency agreed: (1) to restructure the financial statement, and (2) 
to dtscuss f^nanci^l information only after the adoption worker had had 
v!sits with adoptive applicants, thereby allowing a relationship 
to develop first. 

Agency A had no county-specific adoption recruitmen^ materials 
available! Friends of Black Children reco:..ended the /-^^^P-"^^ ° 
local posters and brochures. Later in the project year, staff 

rrcolen'ded the videotaping of the children ^^.^^^^^^^//^-.^^".^..ri;: "n 
Dlacement. The tape was used by Community Council members in recruitment 
meetings Ind as a tool for sharing information with adoptive applicants. 

Based on the need for quick follow-up to adoption inquiries, the 
agencTv^irtarily opted to: have all adoption in,uirie^ cha^ 

complete adop':icn assessments within sixty days. 

The profiles of children waiting for adoptive parents included 
sib' ^-"SH and a child with significant medical problems. Spe^^^^^ 

^/y-'^l, ^uiiHrpr lepallv free and/or for whom adoption was the 

information on children legaiiy iree auu, « 

plan was maintained on the "Child Information Form. (See page 48.) 



(See 
as a 



.orms were ^^^^/^ r^r^^Jr^^l^t^^^^ 
r s^ry tooJ toThow the agencies how /amiUes tended to move 
through their system and the time betv.-een contacts with families. 

Relationship with the Community 

The a.ency participated in recruitment meetings held in areas 
familiar to the Black coLunity such as churches and ^.^^^ 
a»eicy agreed to have staff available at recruitment ■"«,f-j'8» 
XTcy specific information on the families needed, the children waiting, 
and the agency requirements for adoption as well as foster care. 

The aaency did not have any prior experieu>;es with recruiting 

work in this particular county. However a spirited and positive working 
relationship developed between the age--y and Council. 

Rt'r<»mmendations 

curing the project year, "v-^^"— ttT%:r'arTlh:s°e 'whJci; 
A. Those recommendations preceded by an aster, sk v / 

were implemented: 
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Adopt change in intake procedure^ Suggested f. : = at agency 
allow families to decide if adoption was/was not 
appropriate; elimination of screening by Adoption 
Committee. 

Revise intake form. Also recommended changes for 
financial and application forms. 

Initiate group preparation for adoptive parents. Agency 
A has been unable to implement thus far because there 
have been too few applicants to begin a group. 

Include adoptive parents as resource persons in prepara- 
tion of families for adoption. 

Provide general information at Informational Meetings ; 
include agency requirements for adoption and foster care. 

Develop and distribute a pamphlet on adoption and foster 
care needs; use of agency-specific brochures. 

Participate in Community Council outreach efforts. 



Agencv B 

Agency Preparation 

The initial on-site visit to the agency included the following 
jH -sons: the assistant director, a foster care worker, three protective 
services workers, a penuanency planning worker, the adoption worker, the 
adoption supervisor, and a clerical supervisor. The clerical supervisor 
and permanency planning worker were Black. Issues covered in the Project 
Agreement were discussed over several meetings. 

Friends of Black Children emphasized the need to include* Black staff 
in this effort. The permanency planning worker agreed to serve as agency 
liaison to the Community Council along with the adoption worker. 

Agency Policies and Procedures 

In reviewing agency policy and procedures, it was found that the 
agency was not involved in active recruitment for adoptive homes. The 
presen' adoption worker had been hired within the past year. Prior to 
that, the agency had been without an adoption worker for approximately 
two years. Only "routine" adoption work had been done in this two-year 
period. This was limited to independent, step-parent, and relative 
adoption. The adoption supervisor or other agency staff had handled this 
work* 

During this period, any prospective applicants had their names placed 
on a waiting list. Periodically, the adoption worker pulled names from 

er|c 



* 1. 

* 2. 

'J 

* 4. 

* 5. 

* 6. 

* 7. 



,he U.t. contacted the parties to see If /^^e)- "ntinued to be 
years • 

following emphases: 

1. Overview of the adoption process/placement process; 
Written assignment - Life stories 

2. A description of the children and how they enter the system 

3. Characteristics of children 

4. Review of the legal steps of adoption 

5. Sharing of an adoption bibliography 

The groups were not regularly scheduled. There were usually three to 
eour follow-up visits after the group sessions. 

in preparing the .^^-^.^ ";;ryTpUifrTnfo™:?i:r^er: 
inquiries -/^/^^^^^^-^ f ^rs'i,;/.hi:ne7errion \bout their ability 

rreirond pro^tT- inquiries. They telt ^-J^ iThT the 

phone, letter, or indivrdual ^""vrews b.t they dxd not 

could co™,it at P-";^ ll 'colunity C°-cil meetings, the agency 

?ra?:rnrreU f neTt" e^puL why persoL being referred could not be 

given more definite information. 

, were be inE utilized except pamphlets and 

NO recruitment tools were being brochures had no 

brochures P"-^f^j„''^,fi:„"' ^ wal recoLended that the agency develop 
Tb^rhr/'w; ch crurately described the procedure from the point of 
tn'uTry to the point that the agency recoannended placement. 

Most changes recommended by Friends of BUc.c Children -"^^^--^f//, 
" eUminate the possibility ;^^„^-;--„r/^^= a recruitment 
community. For instance, ^^^u „,,itin2 list. The agency also 

effor: only to ^'^^f Ze\e^:^^^^ inquiry and 

needed ^^---^^.^J^, ^ vfew f the kinds of families targeted for 
agency foUow-up. P^^"^^^'' narent school-age children, siblings, and 
recruitment (those «ho would parent school ag Children 

chUdron with physical/mental '^1^';'^^^^^^^^^ 

siaff recommended that greater emphasis be placed on a j 

children during parent preparation. 

„ art le gated ^^-^-^zz^r "^"F 

;;:.i;\'.:M;/:r;ec::'irnt"me:ttnss to share specific information o. the 
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families needed, children waiting, and the agency requirements for 
adoption as well as foster care. 

Relationship with the Community 

The agency was asked to assess how the agency was perceived by the 
Black cormuunity. In service areas other than adoption, they felt that 
the agency had a negative image. However, with regard to adoption, they 
were uncertain of their image. Later, it became clear through Community 
Council meetings that the Black community was definitely unsure of the 
agency s adoption procedures. For example, one of the questions asked 
was. Is Lt true that you have to stay out of work two years if you want 
to adopt a baby?" In fact, the agency had previously had a requirement 
that adoptive mothers remain home for two years after the placement. 
This requirement had > ^en changed. However, there had been no outreach 
by the agency to inform the public of the change. 

Recommendations 

During the project year, several recommendations were made to Agency 
B. The recommendations with an asterisk (*) are those which were 
implemented ; 

1. Provide speedy, personal response to inquiries. 

* 2. Eliminate waiting list for Black families. 

* 3. Initiate group preparation of families to include more 

information on the adjustments of older children. 

4. Include adoptive parents/foster parents in preparation of 
families. 

* 5. Collaborate on an information handout on adoption. De- 

velop county-specific pamphlet. 

* 6. Educate the Coimnunity Council about the limited staffing 

situation of the agency. 

'•^ 7, Set routine schedules for gr'^up preparation. 



Agency C 

Agency F'reparalion 

-Several members of the Department of Social Services staff were 
present for the initial on-site visit. They included: the agency 
director, program administrator, adoption supervisor, two adoption 
workers, and three social workers from the protective services/permanency 
planning unit. 




ARency C did not have a Black adoption worker, ^he agency chose to , 
involte Black staff to serve as liaisons to the. Council. Ihis staff 
inclided the three workers from protective services/pennanency planning. 

1 

Agency Policies and Prbcedures 

Prior to Friends of Black Children, County C "^^^^ / J^^^^'^^P 
procedure for responding to adoption inquiries: (1) ^"/"f^) schedule 
visit by written correspondence or by telephone, and 2) schedule 
Tbsequent ho.e visits. The agency .had been -"^^^J^^^^ 

services based on self-referrals. 

It was recommended that the agency 'make initial contacts by home 
visits instead of office visits P-Te/Z^e^st:nd';Tof 
'^"''"oUcValLcr^pecmc broch re^ and%osters were developed by 
:rYgency. 'The' poster developed by the agency received a co^nunUy 
service award for creativity. 

r „«.H Its capacity to videotape waiting . Black -children. 
This cl"nty la e videotrped a 'couple who had ^O^P"^' "^^^^Tll 
^hla pioneer effort was very successful and was reco»ended to all 

project counties. 

The agency decided to channel " - ^-^^v^-: Trr^s e" to"pr:pa°r: ; 
up within forty-eight hours. ^"^^'"''"/V ""^^^'^^J^on was revised to' 

r =1:^,^-" iob histories. 

prior to'engaging in outreach efforts th agency agre^^^^^^^^^^ 
records of families inquiring and records or 
placement. J 

' Relationship with the Community 

TO establish initial contact in the —^^yi:^:^^";^ 
Black leaders in the ~.ty. T'.e ^ J-L - P^^^ 
conununity support was sent out b> the ff^ncy. g J recruitment 
at all Community Council meetings, and P"'"JP»^°^^ ^„ ,,,e Black 
meetings held in various ."t^'^./j current information 

community. Staff attended these m et.ngs ^° f"r^^t ng, and agency 



nunlty. oLai. f -lies needed, children waiting, and agency 

on adoption, '^'■^^"^/"'"^^Ve ^nd adaption. The agency was very 
of 'coU°r:ctivit!es "and provided the necessary filing fee 
for incorporation of the Community Council. 

Kecommendations 

several recommendations were made to Agency C during the project 
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year. The recommendations preceded by an asterisk (*) are those which 

were implemented: ^ 

6 1# Initiate gro^ip preparation, 

* 2. Publish numbers of satellite offices on all recruitment 

brochures and posters for communities located so far 
from the central office that telephone calls to the 
agency would be long distance, 

3. Use support groups for adoptive parents and ask adoptive 
parents to part icipate. in group preparation, 

5, Adapt information from TEAM approach and Children's 

Unlimited . curriculum fgr group preparation, / 

* 6, Video-tape .children wt>p are waiting for familiea, ^ 

* 7, Make ' changes in application/ financial ' statement for ♦ 

adoptive applicants*. 



Agency D 

Agency Preparation 

The initial on-site visit to the agency included the adoption 
supervisor, adoption worker, permanency planning supervisor, and foster 
care worker. Those present included a Black adoption worker. 

The agency stcff identified an initial list of Black, community 
leaders and informed all staff about the project. Subsequent meetings 
with the agency addriBSsed evaluation of present policies and procedures 
in responding to recruitmeiitr efforts. This a&ency had in place an active 
adoption support group, grcuip preparation of adoptive parents ' using the 
TEAM approach, aj^d group preparation of foster parents, There had been 
some recruitment efforts in the past, however, the only ori^going activity 
was an agency-sponsored general informational meetings held bi-monthly 
for anyone interested in adoption and foster care. These meetings were 
h^ld in a predominantly white community, 

Agency Policies and Procedures 

Standard operating procedure for the agency involved several steps, 
' I, Obtain basic information on persons making an^ inquiry, 

2, Invite persons to attend an* informa;:ional meeting, 

3, Follow-up with written correspondence giving dates of 
agency-sponsored informational meer'ings for the resc of the 
calendar year, 

V 
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4. Mail out application. 

5. Invite persons returning applications to attend gioup 
preparation sessions^ 

6. Have applicant attend group preparation sessions.. 

7. Written assessment completed by by adoption worker. 

8. Approval from adoption committee. 



The agency's attitude toward work hours was flexible. Agency 
recruuLn? Yn'formational meetings and group P^Paration sessions w 
held at night. Individual preparation was used when it was impossible 
for individuals or couples to attend sessions at designated ti.es. The 
agency had a brochure -for dissemination in the county. 

The agency expressed an interest in alternating recruitment/ 
infor^ationa'l meetings with the Council. 

nublic w&uld have an informational source available on a "°"'^;^yj'f 
•?he age'y had a copy of the Black recruUment ^^^g" .^f^^f °,tru?tment 
Forever Home." This film was used ^ '^-fl^f "^^^ .^^ ^^^^ \' [l^T 
meetings. (Refer to Appendix il for more information about this film.; 

Relationship with the Community 

-he agency expressed concern about their inability to connect with 

applications mailed to prospective parents which were not returnee^. 

Recommendations 

During the project year, several 
1) The reconmiendationa preceded by an asterisk (•) ai- those which w 

implemented : 

I. Provide additional follow-up after the Informational 
meetings for families who did not respond. 



* 2. 



* 3. 



Add locations for Inforn;ational meetings to extend into 
Black communities and other area.s beyond the major city. 

Modify procedures to allow some contact with families 
prior to mailing application. Agency opted to have the 
adoption worker assist applicants with the completion of 
the application forms. A worker was available at all 
recruitment meetings to assist applicants. 
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Checklist of Effective Social Work PraJbtices 



As can be seen from the profiles, agencies faced a number of 
challenges in developing bonds with the Black community. Friends of 
Black Children staff assisted each agency in evaluating its strengths and 
weaknesses and in highlighting areas in which change was needed. 

The checklist on the following page can be used as an assessment 
inventory to help agencies develop effective social vork strategies for 
working with Black families and communities. 
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CHECKMST OF EFFECTIVE SOCIAL WORK PRACTICES 
WHEN WORKING WITH BLACK FAMILIES 



Answer the following questions as yes. no. or sometimes. 



YES SOMETIMES 



NO 



^ Does your agency review and evaluate policies on an 

" on-goi'ng bas?s to keep abreast of current practices? 

2. Does your agency routinely respond to inquiries with- 
in two working days or A8 hours? 

3 Does your agency routinely meet with prospective 
applicants after 5 PM on workdays or on weekends? 

4. IS your agency's initial interview with the prospec- 
tive applicant done in the family's home? 

^ nnp. vour aaency have frequent and consistent outreach 
wUh 'the BlaTcommunity'throagh civic organizations. 

churches, social clubs, etc? 

6. Does your agency request financial ,[;°:3: 
family ONLY after a relationship with the family 
been established? 

7..^ Are application forms -7^^-^; traUtrTo'plet: 
unnecessary information (such as fertility, c p 

work history, etc.)'? 

8. Has your agency provided ^PP-^^^^^^rLh^^^^^ 
attend conferences, ^.^'^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
cultural differences and strengths of Black tami 

older chidren? 

,0. Doe. your agency have .vail.ble - "Pf »^ "^J^ 

preparation to increase potential support 
completing the process? 

u.oo. yo.^.e.y r^j-r 

prospective families? 

12. Does your a.enc, have l^^;^^\Z\:Ll'\f ^ClT'^'^ 

sionals and colleagues outside the agency 

can turn for advice or assistance^ 
n. Does your agency assisr families in securing 

documents, such as birth certificates? 

r,^int for every "yes" answer, one-half point for 
Give your agency one point for eveiy ye b _ scores and 

every "sometimes," and zero points or every no. Acd you 
compare your total with the scale below.. 



IJ TO i 1 
lU TO 9 



bxcel lent 
Good 



8 TO 7 
below 7 



Fail 
Poor 



A Final Word 

The essential aspects of the social services agencies' involvement 
with the Friends of Black Children Project have been described. It is 
not necessary that all aspects of the agency involvement be implemented 
before organizing a Community Council. Changes suggested can take place 
simultaneously with the organization of Community Councils. The 
involvement of the community in the examination of agency policies can 
serve to facilitate the development of good working relationships with 
the community. 

The process involved in implementing a community organization and 
systems change approach tr-kes time. This approach should be viewed as a 
developmental process with all the joys and pain inherent in making 
changes. The process of implementation of the Friends of Black Children 
mouei evolved over a twelve month period. At times, agency expectations 
ot the project and of the community created conflict and frustrations for 
participants. Taking the whole effort a few steps at a time with built 
in monthly evaluation/assessment, can minimize frustration and dis" 
couragement. 

With the implementation of the Friends of Black Children project, 
there were expectations that there would be a huge influx of Black 
families applying to adopt. Additionally, it was expected that if not a 
huge influx, then suiely there would be a steady flow of families. When 
agency staff expressed these expectations it was helpful to suggest that 
they ask themselves several questions. 

- Where were we before our effort began? 

- iiow many Black families have applied to adopt or been 
approved to adopt in tha past one year; the past five years? 

- Are we seeing an increase in the number of Black family 
inquiries? These inquiries, if not followed^th rough 
immediately, may be future potential resources. 

- how many Black families are in the application process or 
approved for adoption currently? 

- What is the level of our commitment to this effort? 

- Do we expect miraculous results immediately or are we 
willing to "stick to it" for the sake of long lasting impact" 

- Do we want a quick fix? 
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- What is the nature of our anxiety, if any about citizen 
participation in our service delivery program. 

- Are we willing to risk possible criticism to achieve 
understanding with the connnunity? 

The answers to the above qu^.tions were not always easy to reach, but 
our experiences in working with social services agencies taught us o 
raise ?hese questions as a way of helping the agency to assess thew 
level of conmltment. the nature of their involvement, and the extent of 
thlir knowledge, not only about the short-term impact, but abo ^. the 
long-terYmpa'ct of such an approach. No human effort is P-^-^'.^^^- 
lust strive for understanding and appreciation for diversity with the 
goal of good communication. 

There is no doubt that this effort does require dedication 
commitment, and total involvenent in order to acnieve ' , . ^^^^^^^^ 

to each of you to decide whether you ara ready for the challenge but 
rewarding experiences which will face you not only from assessing and 
chan^ina agency policies and practices, but the involvement of the 
Sy afwe^l^ Do you want L take the risk for the cjj^ldren - our 
system who wait in . disproportionate numbers and wait the longest 
receive that permanent loving family? 

As a result of agency participation in this project, the agencies 
gained: 

1. increased requests for information about adoption and foster care; 

2. increased opportunities to disseminate information about their 
adoption process and waiting children; 

3. increased community support and available resources which the agency 
can call upon; and 

4 opportunities to beco-^e parr -^f a network of social services agencies 
who are involved in o. "ach to the Black community. 

Some additional results tha. were reported included: 

1. an increase in f op Ler car.^ homes; 

2. renewed excitement about adoption and foster care among agency staff; 

3. increased networking among adoptive parents and prospective parents; 
a* 

4. increased communication between adoption staff and other agency staff. 
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Overview 

The success of the Friends of Black Children model depended upon the 
strength and conimltment of local grassroots community volunteers. These 
voluntears, organized Into Community Councils, used their knowledge of, 
and experience with, their communities to find homes for waiting Black 
children. 

Local Friends of Black Children Community Councils were organized and 
developed In the four pilot counties beginning In December, 1982, two 
months after agency preparation bagan. These Councils were composed of 
Black citizens from all walkp. of life. The Community Co ..lis' structure 
Included officers and area-coordinators for each major community within 
each county. Speakers bureaus and publicity committees were also 
established. Orientation and training were provided for Council members 
about adoption procedures, waiting Black children, and strategies for 
recruitment in their local communities. 

During the one-year demonstration projec::, there was evidence of the 
effectiveness of community involvement. For example, when the project 
began in October, 1982, the four social services agencies had approved a 
total of four Black families for adoption. By October, 1983, the four 
counties had approved twenty Black adoptive families. We believe that 
the help of community leaders made this difference. 

In the next pages, we shall focus on the Friends of Black Children 
Community Councils. We specifically discuss the role of the Councils, 
the key people involved. Council organization, recruitment efforts, and 
Council relations with social service agencies. The experiences of each 
of the four Community Council are profiled. 
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Identifying Key People 

^he assistance of the Friends of Black Children Staff, conjmunity 
voluni:er;r%r'tt. local county social -rvices a.en^ ^ 
prospective Council members was compcsed. rhi8 contact 
groups and Individuals such %s the following: 

1. any Individual whose position Indicates Interest in children; 

2. local merchants, such as barbers, beauticians, morticians; 

3 local or otate politicians such as county commissioners, 
city council members, and state legislators; 

4. professionals such as school teachers, attorneys, physicians; 

5. foster and adoptive parents; 

6. individuals with low or marginal incomes; 

7. unskilled laborers; 

8. f-^ctor, workers; 

9. retired individuals; 

10. sororities such as Delta Slg.a Theta or Alpha Kappa Alpha; 

11. fraternities .uch as Omega Psi Phi or Kapp,-. Alpha Psi; 

12. cUbs, such as Jack and Jill; 

^-,o^^r^r,o Riich as NYACP. Urban League, SCLC; 

13. community organizations, sucn aa m . 

u „o affniAtes of the National 
lA. child advocacy groups, such as ^"^j-^Yi . °^ 

Black Child Development Institute or Child Watch, and 

15. Black churches. 

Tho above Ust should only ^ - ^ r\Vp '="\';"rc\\"ol^Uy'. Tp^^lli 
rt:^ntLrrat"grTo"Jee^Xt"aTrrsr-r.^Uor'orpeople «as .nvUed to 

participate. 

Usln. t. initial contact '^^^^^^.^^^^ " ^ 
.t'"r^:rr irorr- corner / sa.pL mvltatlon IS on the 
following page. 
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Letter was jointly written by the 
Friends of Black Children Staff 
and the social service agency. 



SAMPLE LETTER TO PROSPECTIVE COMMUNITY COUNCIL MEMBERS 



_ November 28, 1982 

1 

Dear • 

We are pleased f . invite you to serve as an active member of the 

County A Friends of Black Children Community Council. As a membtir of the 

community, we believe that you are in a good position to help us in our 
efforts to locate Black adoptive families for waiting Black chlldiren. 

In the past, there has been an inadequate number of Black families in 
the state to adopt Black children. There are 3,234 Black children in the 
placement authority of local Departments of Social Services. Also, there 
are approximately 164 Black children legally free for adoption and 
another 428 across the state for whom adoption is the plan aad who will 
eventually need families. 

It is our conviction that this situation can be changed if the Black 
community is well informed of the needs of Black children. The Friends 
of Black Children Community Council can make a difference by helping us 
inform the Black community of the naed. The Council will serve as a link 
between the Black comsiunity and the county Department of Social Services 
resulting in an increase in the number of Black families interested In 
adopting waiting Black children. 

The first organizational meeting of the County A Friends of Black 
Children Community Council will be held on December 13, 1982 at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Henderson Building located directly across f rem Shiloh Baptist 
Church at 1020 E. Marshall Street, County A, North Carolina. 

We look forward to working with you on behalf of waiting Black 
children. If you have any questions prior to our meeting, please call 
one of us at the number listed below our names. 



Sincerely, 



EKLC 
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Organizing Community Councils 

Agendas for the Initial meetings were planned jointly by staff of the 
project and the Departments of Social Services. Project staff was 
responsible for facilitating the meeting and arranging for guest speakers 
or film presentations. The Departments of Soc.ai Services provided 
photos of waiting children and explained agency adoption procedures. 

A temporary Chairperson was selected at the first organizational 
meeting. Installation of permanent officers was delayed until the second 
meeting of the Councils. It was necessary to wait for the second meeting 
because all of the townships in the county were not represented at the 
first meeting and in order to assess whether a cross-section of the 
community, including those persons with low and marginal incomes, were 
represented. Additional names were secured after the first Council 
meeting and through direct contact in the community by project staff. A 
samplo agenda for the first organizational meeting Is on the next page. 
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Sample Agenda of the 
First Organizational Meeting 

'OF THE 

FRiENDe OF BLACK CHILDREN COMMUNITY COUNCIL 

COUNTY A 
DECEMBER 13, 1982 



6:30 p.m. - 7:00 Informal Discussion 

7:00 - 7:30 Opening Remarks Helen J. Berry, Project Director 

Overview of Project Friends of Black Children 



7:30 - 7:50 What's Happening in Agency Staff 

, the Local Agency 

7:50 - 8:10 Impact of Adoptions Black Adoption Support Group 

Support Groups Representative, If available 

8; 10 - 8:30 Role of Friends of Lottie Sneed, Program Specialist 

Black Children Friends of Black Children 

Council 

8: JO - 8:50 p.m. Election of Tempor-- Project Staff 

ary Chairperson - 
Plans for Next 
Council Meeting 
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Friends of Black Children Community Council Structure 

n^^;,l Dart of the organization of the Coimnunity Council was 
.he "^Unncl^Lr^l °tL dutiet and responsibilities of the Council 

otticers. 

Generally, the roles of the officers were as follows: 
Chairperson 

Arrange. coordinate, and conduct business and recruitment- 
informational meetings* 

Participate on the Speaker's «"-t"-tlons%V°et:"' 
churcjies. auxiliaries, clubs, organizations, PTA, etc.; 

Coordinate activities of Council and local -Department of Social 
Vioe-Chairperson 

Coordinate meetings In the absence^of the Chairperson. 

Assist with the work of the Chairperson and perform any duties as 

assigned by Chairperson. 

Where a Publicity Chairperson ^as not been ^PP^^^f^f^; J^^^ 
Vice-Chuitperson is responsible for publicity, in consul tati 
the Chairperson. 

Participate on the Speakers Bureau. 
Chair the membership committee. 

Social Services. 
Fublicily (:hain>«r8on 

coordinate all publicity activities in consultation wUh^;^^^-/^«^,°[ 
Black Children Project staff. Department of Social Servi , 
and Area Coordinators. 

OI..emlnate pamphlets, posters, and other materials to churches. 
Uislnesses, schools, civic clubs, etc. 
■ coordinate speaking engagements In consulatlon with Chairperson. 
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Secretary * 

Keep minutes of meetings. Send copies of minutes to the local 
Department of Social Services and Friends of Black Children Projects 

Send news releases to local newpapers. 

Send Public Service Announcements to local radio stations. 
Send mailings about Council recruitment/business meetings. 
Write correspondence for Council. 

Develop and maintain a mailing list of all Council members, officers, 
and community resources. 

Area Coordinators 

Arrange Recruitment-Informational meetings in their areas. This 
inclddes locating sites, checking to see if screens will be needed 
for movies, arranging for refreshments, and providing for opening and 
closing of the facility. Co-ordlnators are expected to arrive at 
the meeting site at least 30 minutes prior to the meeting time to set 
up and greet juests. 

Disseminate pamphlets and/or posters to churches. Black businesses, 
civic and social organizations in their area. 

Speak to local- groups, i.e. PTA, church auxiliaries, clubs, and 
organizations. 

Report monthly to Chairperson about adoption inquiries and other 
matters. 

Attend monthly meetings of Council. 

There were four major committees. All committee members were 
provided with a list of Council membership. Any additions to the list 
were forwarded to the Secretary. Generally, the roles of the committees 
are as follows: 

Publicity Committee 

Plan and coordinate all publicity activities with the Publicity 
Chairperson, i.e. radio, television, newspaper. Artange and schedule 
Interviews. 

Prepare news releases and public service announcements to be sent out 
by the Secretary. ^ 

Disseminate pamphlets, posters, and other publicity materials to area 
coordinators for distribution, especially prior to recruitment 
campaigns and informational meetings. 
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Membership Committee ■ ^ . 

Chaired ly Vice-ChairperBon. 

Continuously seek new members to the Comunity Council. • 

Provide a list of prospective members to the Secretary^ so that 
invitations can be extended from the Council.. 

Conduct at lease 'two membership campaigns per year. , . 
Telephone Committee 

call " .embers and P-P«"- .e»be.s pjlor to bu^ln^ss^ an4 
recruitment-informational meetings. bhouid remxnu 
announce meetings in their areas. 

Speakers Bureau 

tte nUd for adoptive faalllea for Black children. 

_ ™ ft,P Committee to schedule and coordinate 

:-pS eU=»° -nt^ra^ " 

keep a tecord of all speaking engagements. (See next page.; 
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SPEAKER'S BUREAU REGISTER 

FRIENDS OF BLACK CHILDREN COMMUNITY COUNCIL 

4 



NAMK AND ADDRESS OONT/k-^T 'iiRSON DAIE, TIME SPEAKER/OR 
OF ORGANIZATION A 6 /HONE & PLACE ALTERNATE 
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Planning Activities of tiie Councils 

The agendas for the second meetings of v- the Councils were P^pared 
loinay T the temporary Chairpersons, agency liaisons, and project 
otaff (See the next page for a sample agenda of the second meeting.) 
staft. (.bee cne next y 6*= Council for approval: 

The following items were submitted to the run u)unci 

1 That the rouncil embark on active re c rtittment efforts to ^^^^^^ ^ 
^' Bl otive famili es. These activ ities should be determined by the 

Interests and imagination of the Council leaders. 

2 That "area ^^^rA<n.t nrf^" be identifi ed in each major community in the 
• lounty to afringe accommodations for recruUment-intomat o^al 

meetings and to disseminate information on adoption their 
meecings anu ipast one coordinator should be 

respective communities. At least one 
identified for each major area or neighborhood. 

3 That business s essions be held bi-monthly or monthly at a centralized 

S^te:^^^ ^^ r ^^^^^^^ 

the establlBtaent and maintenance of their credibility ""^^^f^J^^^^^ 
community. A sample business meeting agenda Is presented 

page 84 . 

^T,^'^:. .IX and o..en held -n a B-^ 

churches. These meetings should he used to pr <e in o 
prospective adoptive and ^'T' ' ^""Mldren remain 

c'hlldron eedins homes ^'^'^^^^^l' :^ZrZ\\::^^ ^ In long 

i:i°ro"er?are" :.uatl" s.^ S i^etings -cilitate new members 
term , . , the Council and are helpful in recruiting 

p1:::e:?i4""arVnts;"A' Uboo. for informational meeting, was 
devised to assist Council members. (See pages 85 to 93.) 

5 T. ,. ^he Council -^-velon a tentatl no calenda r of activities for^ 
year. Sample calendar Ir presented on page 75. 

on page 115 . 
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SAMPLE AGENDA OF THE 
SECOND ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING 

OF THE 

FRIENDS OF BLACK CHILDREN C0I4MUNIT^ COUNCIL 

COUNTY A 

JANUARY 17, 1983 <^ 

7:0np,rn. - 7:15 Opening Re^narks Chairperson, FBC Council 

Introduction of Representatives 

from Friends of Black Children and Local 

Social Services Agency 

7:15 - 8:00 Election of Officers 

Identifying Area Coordinators 

Identifying Meeting Sites 

Planning for February Informational 

8:00 - 8:20p.m. Film: "Everybody Needs a Forever Home" 

Adjourniaent 
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Tentative Calendar for Council for Project Year* 

DECEMBER, 198 2 

■ First Organizational Meeting 

JANUARY, 1983 

Second Organizational Meeting 

FEBRUARY, 1983 

Recruitment-Informational Meeting 

MAB.CH. 1983 

Business Meeting - Recruitment Strategies 

APP.IL. 1983 

Recruitment -Informational Meeting 

MAY, 1983 

^Business Meeting - Fundraising Activities, Incorporation Plans 

JUNE. 1983 

Recruitment-Inf omjatlcnal Meeting 

JULY, 1"83 

Business Meeting 

AUGUST, 1983 

Recrviitment-Inf ormational Meeting 

SEPTEM3HR. 1983 

Business Meeting ^ 
Yec'r-End Continuity Conference 

OCTOBER. 1983 

Recruitment-Informational Meeting 

NO VEMBER. 1983 

Business Meeting 

DECEMBER. 1983 

Business Meeting 
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* All meetings should have a designated place, date and time schedule for 
each month. 
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Role of Friends of Black Children 
Community Councils 

Frequently Council members wondered what eatlons were acceptable for 
them to take. Many prospective adoptive parents turned to Council 
members for advice* As Council members, they were able to: 

1. get involved in recognizing real needs and bi aging 
important resou'^^'^s to support efforts of local agencies by 
serving as the alson between the local county Department 
of Social Services and Black community; 

2. serve as extensions of agency staff in public education 
efforts especially in removiiog myths about adoption; 

3. help in the location anJ rec altment of Black adoptive 
families who do not traditionally apply to public agencies 
to adopt; 

4. provide post-placement support to adoptive families; 

5. help identify funding sources (and fund raising 
areas/techniques) for continued work of the Friends of Black 
Children Council; 

6. provide a personal touch to the prospective adoptive 
family; 

7. share information about the adoption process in the counuy; 

8. ad • ^te on behalf of a potential adoptive applicant; 

9. ask the social workers to explain adoption or foster care 
procedures; and 

10. havc: fundr-^ismg activities. 

Council members were Important volunteer advocates for children. 
S*-lll, it was Important to keep in mind that the Department of Social 
Services had the legal authority and responsibility for waiting 
children. Therefore, as a Council members, they were not able to: 

* conduct s^,udies on families; or 

* proiuise any particular chill/children to any potential 
adoptive parent(s). 
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Working with the Agency 



Council members and agency staff were encouraged to maincaln contact 

with each other regarding recruitment efforts and the planning of agendas 

for the monthly meetings. There were two critcal aspects to t he 

coLunity's involvement with the Department of Social Services. Firs 

CouncP members learned ab^out professional jargon. Second. Council 
member; gained knowledge, and maintained current knowledge, about the 
local adoption situation. 



Awan'tie^m of Professional Jargon 



Like People in anv occupation. social workers have their own 
L...guage, Since Council members were dealing with social workers they 
needed to become familiar with terms used. Some of these tenns are: 



1. Workers 

2. Inquiry 

3. Stud> 

A. Adoj't ion 

3 . Foster Care 

b. Special Need s 

7, App rove J 



a. Subs! gy 



a quick way of saying social workers 

Initial contact requesting general information >n 
Council or adoption and foster care 

a way of gathering and recording information 
regarding family functioning/dynamics. parenting 
abilities, strengths, weaknesses 

legal t,rocess of enlarging a family 

temporary living arrangement, meant t.c be short tern 
until . child returns home or is placed for adoption 

term used to describe children involved with 
adoption who are characterized by race, age, sibling 
groups, health, etc. 

us-d to describe f-imily where there is a completed 
•tudy. all information requested is gathered ano 
chore is a positive recommendation regarding 
parenting abilities 

financial assistance available for special needs 
children to help support 1 1 em in their adoptive 
placement / 
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9. Referral follow-through on inquiries with public or private 

agencies regarding persons who want to adopt 



.10. DSS Department of Social Services 

11. Group preparation 

process a way to present adoption information to prospective 

families about the adoption process, to answer any 
questions families may have in order to help them 
decide whether adoption is for their family. This 
process may afford prospective adoptive couples more 
flexibility because they often feel less pressure to 
please t he social worker; allows more people to be 
prepared (cost-effective) at one time; adoptive 
parents may be resources at these group meetings. 



12. Screen-in special outreach effort unH ♦■.^ken by adoption staff 

to ease fears of prospective families regarding the 
adoption process, by using home visits, telephone 
calls, etc, ; considering criteria for eligibility 
other than traditional ones such as eligibility of 
single parents or low-income people 

13. The FALS Book this is a photo listing of children across the state 

of North Carolina needing adoptive families 

The ,word8 " Placed ," "On Hold ," and "Subsidy 
Availa ble " are special terms which appear in the 
PALS Book. "Placed " means thai L.iat child was one 
of the lucky ones. " On ^Hold " means that a family 
has been identified for the child but the child has 
not been placed officially with that family. 

"Subs i dy Available " means that the agency with legal 
custody of the child will provide medical and/or 
financial assistance to a f ami] y interested In 
adopting that child* In some instances, assistance 
is available for legal fees. 



Gaining Knowledge About Adoption 

In addition to understanding prof »2Sslonal Jargon, Community Council 

members should know: (a) the legal steps for adoption, ( b) the numbers 

of waiting children la the state and the local community, (c) who is 
eligible to adopt children, and (d) who can be foster parents. 

What are the f^gal Steps in Adopting a Child? 

It is necessary to have court action to make an adopt ^ legal. An 
^Ltomey can ""e retained for filing the legal proceedings. The legal 
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fee. .re arranged between the adoptive P«--^ petit on 

areas, adoptive parents may be able o file 

adoption with t.,c assistance of ^ f =,°"/,V of Adoption, 

delay attorney services until the filing ol tne rinaj. 

The court of Adnptious in Nor^./ Carolina is a part of the Superior 
Cou-I with t^e CterJ of Superior Court presiding. The recording of the 
adop ioi proceeding by the county Court of ^^^Voc'eedrnts 
The State Social Services Agency registers all adoption proceedings. 

The law relating to adoption is found in Chapter 48 of the General 
Statuses enacted by tb. 1549 General Assembly of North Carolina. 

There are six steps in completing an adoption. 

1 The first step is the fllin. of the PPf.Uion for Adoption signed 
bj the adoptive parents. The oetitlon is Hied in the -unty of 
placement of the adoptive chlld(ren), or the county in which the 
adoptive parents live. 

. The second step is the filing of the Consen t, to thechlldls 
Adoption given by the agen^placing the child or by the b ologi" 
flT^nt if the child was placed by the parents di-^^^^^ « ^^^^ 
the adoptive parents. The child-placing agency may assist the 
.ttoraev clerk of court, and adoptive parents in securing the 
::c:ssao. to nh.. chUd-s adoption. A child over cwelve 

must a-'-^o consent to his or her own adoption. 

medical and psychological examinations of the child are a part 
the Report on Proposed Adoption. 

i The fourth otep is the issuance_^^e_:interlocuto: 

h. TZ. ThL decree-^wSI^adoptive parent, custody of t e 

;.-ts,r:rand'^iyrLcurd o^\^x at ^ W-^: 

placement of a child and the tinai t worker from the 

year. Following the placement of a child, a "^'^^^ '"^^^ 

home, asblstaice /"^ ^ ^ . when nost-placement support 

auHwering questions which m.y arise. "^en o ^ 

is comp.eted, a Report on on the 

Adoptions by the agency. Ihi^, incjuaes 
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adjualnient aud relationship of the child and adoptive parents. 
Post-placement support is completed when the ch^ld has become, in 
all important social respects, a member of the family, 

3. The fifth step is the filing of the Final Oixier of Adoption which 
makes the child legally one of the family as though bom to the 
adoptive parents. The child is able to inherit real and personal 
property as a biological child does, 

6. The sixth and final step is the \amendment of t he Bi rt h 
Certificate through the Office of Vital Statiatics of the State 
Board of Health, The new certificate shows the adC'tive parents 
as the parents. 

How Many Waiting Children Are There? 

The latest statistics on Black children waiting can be obtained from 
the local social services agency. In addition to this, Council members 
should always know the number, age, and gender of children in their local 
communities who need families. 

Who Can Adopt? 

There are some basic requirements for adoptive applicants in North 
Carolina, 

1) Applicant must be at least 18 years old. 

2) applicant must have sufficient income to meet the needs of a child or 
children. p 

3; Aj)pl leant should hs^e spacfe within the home to accommodate the new 
raembe r( s ) . 

4) Apj)i leant must be ^ resident of the county if services are desired 
from ^ocal Department of Social Services, 

5) Medical examinations must be completed on family members, 

^) Appllrcmt must agree to participate in Interview sessions for 
[U'cparatfon to adopt. 

Some M^h^ about adoption which are not true are tlist adoptive 
parents must : 

1) bv m.'U'rfed; 

2) uoc w(jrk alter adopting; 
> ) own f I - 1 r home ; and 

A) nave a M^h school diploma. 
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Who Can Be Foster Parents? 

the children. 

Basic requirements for foster families In North Carolina are that 
they must: ^ ^ 

1) be between 21 and 65 years old; 

2) have adequate space for placement of a child or children in their 



home; 



3) pass a health/sanitation inspection and a fire/safety inspection; 

4) complete medicals on all members of the household; 

5) have adequate Income to meet the needs of present family members; 

6) agree to participate in agency foster parent training; and 

7) renew foster parent license annually. 



I 
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Community Council Recruitmenl Activities 

1 ^ 



After Councils Idr^nuifled their members, selected officers, clarified 
their roles and devised ^^ays of working with the agency, it was- time to 
Implement the actl/on agenda determined by the tentative calendar. 
Working with tha agencies, the Coxmclls specified their activities before 
and after recruitment meetings. Councils engaged in a variety of 
clvlties, such as : 

1. setting up iiaforaation booths at area shopping malls, 
churches, parks, etc, 

\^ 

2. instituting Speakers^ Bureaus 

3v participating ou television ancL radio talk shows 
4» writing newspaper feature articles or editorials 

3. requesting mayoral proclamations of "Adoption Day" or 
"Adoption Week" ) 

&• distributing flyerb at churches, community functions or 
newspaper stands 

7. initiating door-to-door recruitment in local neighborhoods 
sponsoring workshops and seminars 

9, publishing brochures about the Community Councils and their 
goals 

10. dl^uributing brochures from adoption agencies 

IJ, preparing a portable display board with pictures of the 
types of children available for adoption 

12. subscribing to the PALS (Photo Adoption Listing Services) 
book and having it available at your informational meetings 

13. t^howltvg filois about adoption 

14. selling; or distributing buttons, baked goods, bumper 
stickers, etc. 

Ail recruitment meotirgs were held in locations familiar and 
accessible to the Black community. Workshops and seminars were often 
used to educate the Black community about adoption. These workshops or 
semiaars were held on a variety of topics, 
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* agency policies, available children, etc. 

* adoptive parents discussing their experiences and answering 
questions 

* child advocacy techniques and strategies 

* how to organize a parent support group 

* how to work with agencies 

* special needs adoptions 

Couununity Council leaders held business meetings each '";"^hJ>efore or 
after recruitment activities. A sample Agenda of a business ^^^^^^ ^« 
presented on the following page. These business meetings had five 
purposes : 

1) to expand knowledge about adoption aii>ong the membetship; 

2) to exchange Inforniution, and to develop relationships with 
the Departments of Social Services; 



3) 



to review and evaluate Council recruitment activities; 



A) to plan future recruitment activities; and 

S) to plan for Community Council independence and continuation 
following the demonstration project year. 

In the following rages. sample materials for use ^^^^^^^^ 
that Community Council members can use are presented. 
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SAMPLE BUSINB:SS MEETING AGENDA 

OF THE 

4 

FRIENDS OF BLACK CHILDREN COMMUNITY COUNCIL 

COUNTY A 

WELCOME 

MINUTES OF LAST BUSINESS MEETING 

STATUS REPORT FROM VICE-CHAIRPERSON, AREA COORDINATORS, COMMITTEES 
RiXRUlTMENT STRATEGIES 
CD BliSINESS 
NEW BUSINESS 

REPORT FROM DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

•^LM;6T IONS/ANSWERS 

,\i),JOL:RN'MENT 
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CONDUCTING RECRUITMENT MEETINGS 

The following Is a list of items needed for recruitment presentations. 

1. Agenda for the meeting 

2. Sign- In Sheets 

3. Film or video of available children 

A. Projector, screen, or video equipment, extension cord 

5. Photo Adoptions Listings (PALS) Book 

6. Pamphlets and Brochures 

In order to have an effective recruitment meeting, Commut>ity 
Council members will need to know: 

1. the number and cl^racteristics of children waiting for adoption 
in your county; 

2. foster care needs for your county; 

3. future meeting dates and location for Community Council meetings; 

4. if agency offers recruitment-informational meetings, dates & 
places for those meetings; 

.5. if agency does group preparation, the date for next group; 

6. if agency does individual work with famines. wh.t is tha 

procedure? 



SAMPLE AGENDA FOR FRIENDS OF BLACK CHILDREN 
RECRUITMENT-INFORMATIONAL MEETING 



I 



"A SEARCH FOR SPECIAL PEOPLE" 



I* Introduction 



Friends of Black Children 
Community Council Chairperson 



II. Current Focus 



Friends of Black Children. 
Community Council Chairperson 



I 



III. Characteristics of Children 
Needing Substitute Care 

a. Foster Care 

Adoption 
c. Children Waiting for Homes 



IV. Basic Requirements for 
Sustltute Care 

a. Foster Care 

b. Adoption 



Friends of Black Children or 
Agency Adoption Staff 



Friends of Black Children or 
Agency Adoption Staff 



I 
I 
I 



Film 



VI. Wrap Up - What's Next? 
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SAMPLE ATTENDANCE SHEET 
FOR A FRIENDS OF BLACK CHILDREN 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL MEETING 



NAME, ADDRESS & PHONE NO. 



ARE YOU A 
COUNCIL 
MEMBER 
YES/NO 



ARE YOU 
INTERESTEa^iN 
ADOPTION? 
YES/NO* 



ARE YOU 
INTERESTED IN 
FOSTER CARE? 
"ES/NO* 



* Denotes persons 
foster care. 



who would like to make an application for adoption or 
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I 



I 



I. 



SAMPLE "SCRIPT'' FOR COMMUNITY COUNCIL MEMBERS 



In the beginning of the project, agency etaff provided Information 
about adoption and foster care at the recruitment meetings. However , 
after several meetings , Council members were encouraged to provide this 
Information to the community , with assistance from agency staff* 

Council members often wondered what to say at the community 
recruitment meetings. For this reason/ we developed a sample "script*' 
that Council members could use as a guide. Of course, this script should 
be sQended to adapt to local needs. However, the following script 
Illustrates a presentation by a Council member. 

Opening Remarks: 

Good evening. My name Is ^ . I 

am for the County Friends of 

Black Children Council. We are assembled here because you have 
an Interest In the welfare of Black children. Before leaving 
tonight, I hope that you will have a better understanding of the 
number of Black children that are presently waiting to be 
adopted and the kl of families that are needed for these 
children. 

Statewide* there are approximately children legally 

free for adoption. Legally free 'for adoption means that the 
birth parents of these children have no legal rights to these 
children and that these children are waiting In foster homes, 
group homes, or Institutions for adoptive families to be 

found. percent of all children In this state 

needing adoptive homes are Black although Black children 

comprise only percent of the total number of 

children In this state. 

I. 

The PALS book Is a photo listing of children across the 
state needing a/loptlve families* When you look through the book 
and you do not see pictures of Black healtlty Infants, do not 
feel that these children are not available. THEY ARElll 
Generally, Black Infants do not have to wait for adoptive 
families. Also, do not think that all the children In the PALS 
Book have multi-handicaps. For most, their biggest handicap Is 
being 7 years old or older, having brothers and sisters that 
need to be adopted, or being a Black male. 

As you browse through the PALS Book, you will notice the 
words "PLACED," "ON HOLD," and "SUBSIDTt AVAILABLE" on some of 



^ Information should be obtained from local/state social service agency. 
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the pages. If you see the word "PLACED," it means that that 
child was one of the lucky ones and has been adopted- If you 
see the word "ON HOLD," that means that a family has been 
identified for the chil.d but the child has not been placed 
officially with that family. 

When you see "SUBSIDY AVAILABLE," it means that the agency 
with legal custody of the child will provide medic il and/or 
financial assistance to a family interested in adopting that 
child. In some Instances, assistance Is available for legal 
fees. 

Now that we have talked about the State picture, let's look 

at our local* picture. We have children needing homes 

right now in County. They are: 

age 



age 



. age 

Now to become eligible to adopt any of these waiting 
children, there are some basic requirements for adoptive 
applicants. They are: 

1) You must be at least 18 years old. 

2) You must have sufficient income to meet the needs of a 
child or children. 

3) You should hav« space within the home to accommodate the 
new addtion(s). 

4) You must be a resident of our county if you want services 
from l:)cal Department of Social Services. 

5) Medicals must be completed on family members. 

6) You must agree to participate in interview sessions for 
preparation of your adoption. 

Some Myths that you may have heard about adoption which are not 
true are: 

1) You have to be married. 

2) You can not work after adopting. 
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3) You have to own your home. 



A) You have to have a high school diploma. 

These are untruths and will not be determining factors xn 
whether you can or cannot adopt. 

If you are interested in adoption, please indicate that on 
the sign-in sheet, along with your name, address, and telephone 
number. For your information, the adoption worker's name 

is , . His/Her telephone number is , 

This information is on the pamphlet that was passed out to you. 

Some of you may have come tonight because you have an 
interest in foster care, Foster care differs from adoption in 
that foster care is temporary care. We need foster homes as 
well as adoptive homes. Presently, the greatest need is for 

foster families for Black children from age to age , 

If you are interested in foster^ care, please indicate t'his on 
the sign In sheet. There have been some recent changes in 
footer care, but I will share the basic requirements with you. 
They are: 

1) You must be between 21 and 65 years old . 

2) There must be adequate space for placement of a child or 
children in your home, 

3) Your home must pass a health/sanitation inspection and a 
fire/safety inspection, 

4) A medical examination must be completed on all members of 
the household, 

5) You must have adequate income to meet your own needs, 

6) You must agree to participate in agency foster parent 
training, 

7) Foster parent licensee; must be renewed annually. 
For specific information, you may contact 



Are there questions about adoption or foster care? 

NOTE: Following the questions, move to film or video presentations. If 
you are presented with questions that you cannot answer, write down the 
questions. Inform the party or parties that the foster care or adoption 
worker will contact them regarding t\ r questions. It is important that 
the speaker follow through on any situation like this. 




After the film, close with the following: 



We would like to thank all of you for coming out tonight. 
Those of you who are Interested In adoption or foster care will 
be contacted either ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

you are interested In working with our Frlendo of Black Children 

Council, the next business meeting will be held on 

wuuv.^ , KiifiinpsB meetlnss begin 

at 



at 7:00 p.m. Good Night , 



NOTE- If your local Department of Social Services has group preparation 
f^'adopt/r applicants, you should Indicate when the next group Is 
scheduled to begin before closing. 
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HANDLING ADOPTION INQUIRIES 



1 



It la expected that adoption and foster care Inquiries will 
result from recruitment meetings. It Is appropriate for Community 
Council members to ha^pdle these Inquiries by referring the. 
prospective parent(s) to the local social service agency. 

All requests (whether obtained at a recruitment- meeting or by an 
Individual Council member) for adoption by prospective parents should 
be recorded by the Vlce-Chalrperson. The V.lce-Chalrperson should 
forward a copy of the referral form (See next page 
the referral form) to the social services 
Community Council. The agency liaison 



for a sample of 
agency liaison to the 
agency liaison Is often the adoption 
worker. However In some Instances there will 
designated agency liaison to the Council, 
Vlce-Chalrperson should maintain a copy for the 
file. • 



also be another 
as well. The 
Community Council 



Following the referral to the local social services agency, It 
la Important that the Vlce-Chalrperson follow-up on the status of the 
referrals to the agency. This can be done through telephone or 



personal contact with 
local agency adoption 
Council membership Is 
their progress and to 
The Council's support 



the prospecti\a adoptive parent(s) and the 
worker or supervisor. In doing this, the 
able to determine their successes, evaluate 
provide support to the , prospective parent(s). 
to the prospective adoptive and/or foster 
parent(s). In many Instances, makes the difference as to whether the 
prospective parent(s) ylll complete the adoption process. 




1 
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FRIENDS OF BLACK CHILDREN COUNCJ 
REFERRAL FOli ADOPTION 



CALLER'S NAME(S): 
Address: 



Zip; 



Other numberCs) where you can be contacted: 

Could you make afternoon appointments? 

Could you make evening appointments? _j 



Home Telephone : 



Date: 



Council Member: 



r . 



CALLER'S NAME(S) : 
Address: 



Zip: X 



t 



Other number(s) where you can be contacted: 

^,<:^d you make afternoon appointments? 

Could yo^ make eyenlng appointments? . 



Home Telephone: 



Date: 



Council Member: 



I 



Challenges and Problem Solving Recommendations 



Challenges 

After four months of project ImplementaMon, It was apparent that the 
organization of Community Council had raised many challenges. There were 
four major concerns regarding the Community Councils. 

The first concern involved communication among Council members and 
agency personnel. In several communities there were conflicting 
statements of belief among these two groups. For example, in one county, 
a Council member evaluated Council relations with the agency as "very 
good." Yet the adoption worker obviously found the relationship strained 
as she reported that shC "dreads" Council meetings. In several counties, 
agencies ^nd Council members expressed these conflicting views of each 
other. 

Second, Council members needed assistance in defining and carr/ing 
out their roles. Community Council members were unanimously enthusiastic 
about and committed to the goals of the project. Yet, this enthusiasm 
could not, in all cases, produce the necessary skills to implement ideas 
or perform tasks such as writing news releases. Council meetings 
frequently lacked structure, and did not begin or end on time. Some 
Councils needed more adequate preparation for the recruitment meetings. 

Third, by mid-year, it was apparent that Councils needed skills and 
knowledge which would facilitate their independence and continuation 
after the project year. Both Black and white agency staff, as well as 
some Council members, felt that the Community Council would not survive 
past the project year without training toward independence. 



Fourth only one of the four Community ;C«tmci Is appea^^iji to maintain a 
sizeable, and strong membership core. Most Councils needed to shift 
responsibilities from members who had been unable to follow-through on 
assignments and to spread responsibilities among a wider number of 
individuals. In assessing the stability of membership, it was important 
to distinguish betweep members who attended business meetings and those 
who supported activities in their local areas. Bol^ types c members 
were crucial to the effectiveness of the Councils. Persons who did not 
attend Council meetings regularly provided vital support and he.Tp with 
recruitment activities. 
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Pi^blem Solving Recommendations 

The midyear assessment of the Implementation of the Friends of Black 
Children model highlighted several issues concerning the relationship 
betwee« social service agencies and Community Councils. Based on 
experiences with .these issues. project. stdff offered seven 
reco^ndatlons to Council mpmb^rs for developing positive religions with 
social service agencies.^ / 

1. Recognize the history of mistrust. 

Any effort to build trust must first acknowledge and accept the fact 
than mistrust usually exists. The Black community often perceives the 
agency as alien and hostile to their concerns. Agency staff often have 
stereotypes about Black people as individuals apd about the Black 
community. > Both groups, the agency and the community, must recognize 
this history of mistrust and actively begin to chart a course of working 
together. After ail. the community and the agency share the same 
mission: finding permanent homes for Black children. ^ 

2. Open the doors to positive communication. 

A second step to building positive relationships with social service 
agencies is letting the staff know that the Community wants to ^^elP- 
should be clear teyond a doulit that "thP goal is to facilitate positive 
changes, not to chastise or "reform" the, agency. 

i * 

X Get involved in agency activities. 

Community Councils can provide valuable assistance to agencies in 
many ways. ' Ways that they may be of assistance are specified in 
"Community Council Recruitment Activities" on page 82. 

4. Involve the agency in your recruitment activities. 

Always invite agency staff to attend recruitment activities sponsored 
by he Community Council. Let the agency know about the activities well 
in advance to facilitate their planning, the day. time, and place of all 
meetings. • . ' 

5. Conduct Council activities in a professional manner. 

Begin and end meetings at specified times. Be consistent about 
meeting times and dates; if your business meeting^ are the third 
Wednesday of the month, make every cJfort to adhere to that schedule. 



6. Adopt a learning attitudes^ realize the agency staff are resource people. 

Agency staff l^ve experience and special knowledge in the area of 
adoption. Openness to learning from them will benefit your efforts. 
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7. Use positive ways to resolve or negotiate any conflicts which may arise* 

When conflicts arise they are best delt with openly, honestly, and 
qulcUy, Attending to conflicts at the point that they arise prevents 
the hilld up of tensions, and makes the conflicts easier to resolve. 
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The Commuiiity Councils: Descriptions and 

Accomplishments 

To illustrate the strengths and challenges of the Community Councils, 
each of tte four councils is described. Sample media f 'i/^J^^t^^f^ 
materials developed the. Councils and Departments of Social Services 
are presented in Appendix IV. 

Community Council A 

Characteristics and Profiles of CouncU Members 

The community Council in County A was composed of P^^/^^^''^^^^^ ^rade 
school to college level education. Occupations included atto-eys J 
u ^4^4fli-^T*o A t-^Acher. employees or the locai so^j-aA 
^r^'c^'arency -d"l"lore«.'%^^^^^ was forty and the group 

:L predominantly female. One adoptive parent was ^^"-^^^/.^^^^ViJ 
Council on a limited basis. There were no foster parents on this Council. . 

Stability of Membership 

Tha Council consisted of approximately ten regular members. In 
The Cou.ncil .^^ ^^ea coordinators designated to 

meetings, came from °"^""/^^^f "^"'^^ at Council meetings 

In this county was less frequent. ine ai.cenaaui-e au 
ranged from eight to twenty-five person, however a very effective core 
group materialized. 

Relationship with Agency 

The agency had some initial reservations about the ^ 

volunteer? in^'such recruitment ^^^ort^'^l^'^^^^^^^ X 

^ ir> facilitstine communication between tne ^gency 

CouncTl The adoption w"Jr attended meetings Inltlallf and presented 
SorlaUon on adoption for both business and '"""m-t meetings. The 
att?"des of Council members toward the agency were P<>f"™- Z'™^^ 
seemed to be comfortable with the adoption worker and contacted her 
freely to dlecuss referrals and to obtain updates on referrals. 

De\«Iopinent of the Council 
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educate the Community Council about the adoption process and the status 
of. children locally and statewide. Council members were advised to check 
with the adoption worker for the names, ages, and needs of waiting 
children and for the current needs for foster care. 

Recruitment Materials and Stantegies 

Council members were asked to Identify Black communities, businesses, 
social or civic organizations, and churches in their county. These 
groups were contacted and informed of the goals of the Council. Posters 
and bumper stickers, provided by the State Division of Social Services, 
were placed in Black businesses. Friends of Black Children staff was 
able to provide recruitment films, and. videotapes of children waiting to 
be adopted. 

A primary goal of this Community Council was to become visible in the 
community. Newspaper articles and news releases were frequently used. 
Radio and television were used whenever possible. An information booth 
in the town's only shopping mall yielded the best results, with 
twenty-five persons attending the next recruitment jieetings. 

The Community Council's efforts to involve the Black churches were 
not successful. The lack of support was e. in part to the fact that 
most of the area ministers did not live ' . the county. Better success 
was achieve i by working with the deacons nhe local churches who lived 
in the area. The best results from recru- ^ent efforts tended to occur 
whenever Council activities centered around some county-wide activity or 
site, such at. the festival in the park and the booth in the mall. 



Council officers were provided PALS (I'hoto Adoption Listing Services) 
books. They were encouraged to show the books to people in their 
communities. On occasion, they were loaned to persons considering 
adoption and used when presentations were made by members of the Council 
in the community. 

Schedule of Gjnununity Council Activities 

December . First organizational meeting, ten persons attended;, three 
representatives from the social services agency. 

January Second business meeting, fourteen persons attended, election 
of officers.- 

February First recruitment meeting, attendance of twenty-six. Meeting 
preceded hy booth in the local mall, pamphlets and brochures 
disseminated; televison coverage of display at mall. 

March Business Meeting, attendance of ten; plans were made for the 

next recruitment meeting. 

April Recruitment meeting was held in a church in a rural township 

of the county, attendance eight. The minister of the church 
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May 
June 



July 



was not a resident of County A. but attended Friends of Black 
?Mldren meetings as often as possible. This church kept a 
pSis l^ok in 1?! vestibule with poster, about adoption Media 
coverage was limited to the local newspaper and radio station. 

Recruitment meeting, attendance of ten. 

Fourth recruitment meeting was held, ten persons attended. 
Publicity w^s conducted through radio and television, public 
serJdce announcements, newspapers, letters to churches 'n the 
area. Attendance limited to members of the church. 

Business meeting consisting of axecutlve committee. The 
?ilends of Black Children Community Council Participated In a 
fpitlval m the local park and distributed flyers about 
adoptloi. Friends of Black Children Community Council members 
assJsteS with the video-taping of three brothers who were 
waiting for an adoptive family. 

Friends of Black Children Community Council engaged In the 
following activities: canvassed Black businesses for support, 
doir-to"door canvassing at Bl.ck Community College, spoke to a 
, «, . 1 ^.^^-li-v anA social club. These activities 
local Black sorcrlty ana sociax uxuu. r«mm„„itv 
resulted in the addition of three new members to Community 
Suncli Newspaper, radio, and television public service 
^:ou!;c;mentrresult'ed in six inquiries about foster care and 
adoption. 

frnm the Friends of Black Children Community 
September «epr.sentatl«s^^£ro. the Frlen^^^^_^_^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

sponsored by the project. 



August 



Community Council B 

Characleristics and Profiles of Council Members 

aZt forty years. The Council was predominantly female. 



Subility of Membership 

The council consisted of ^^^''^^'^^^^yj^;'^^^^^^ .It 
most consistent attendance came ^ °' *hey were In attending 
^jr:^^^:! rcrrt::^"s^'rVtaril.:d\"ft?rU t.rd meetl.. 
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Relationship with Agency 

Council members experienced frustration and disappointment with the 
agency's adoption process. They felt that the process was too lengthy. 
Attempts to resolve this Issue by explaining to the Council that the 
adoption btaff vas Inadequate to meet the needs on a more timely basis 
did not result in a satisfactory resolution for the Council mem^bl^rship. 
The local agency attempted to Increase staff through budget requests for 
additional staff , but to no avail. Based on these concerns, 
recommendations were made to the agenc;^ for modifications in procedures, 
especially with regard to developing a regular schedule for adoption 
informational and group preparation meetings. 

Development of die Council 

The educational level of Council memberships was post*-secondary . 
Moat persons involved were well known and active in their communities. 
However, their knowledge of adoption Issues for Black children was 
limited. They were unaware that the agency policy requiring that mothers 
not work for two years after adopting had been changed. 

Several Council members knew of people who had waited for several 
years to get an adoption assessment completed , and they were anxious to 
get the new Information out to the community regarding the changes in 
agency policies and procedures. The first task before the agency and 
project staff was to convince Council members that families would be 
responded to differently. Training was provided for Council members 
regarding their role and information was provided concerning the plight 
of the Black children throughout the state in need of permanent homes. 

Recruitment Materials and Strategies 

Strategies for reaching the Black communities were the same as those 
used by Community Council A « However, a major difference was the lack of 
television stations in close proximity to this County. Other types of 
media w^re used including radio » local newspapers , and mailings to 
churches announcing recruitment efforts . The Informal network seemed to 
be most effective in this community. Persons who came to meetings 
indicated most frequently that someone had told them about a recruitment 
meeting. 

Presentations we're made to PTAs and a special effort was made to 
involve community churches thr^^ugh the ministerial alliance. The efforts 
with the alliance were not particularly fruitful due to the large number 
of ministers living outside of the county. 

Schedule of Community Council Activities 

January First organizational meeting » officers elected , attendance of 



ten* 
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February First recruitment meeting, attendance of fifteen persons. 

Publicity used included tne newspaper, public service 
announcements, and letters to individuals in the Black 
community. 

I 

March Business meeting to plan for public awareness activities. The 

Friends of Black Children Community Council presented 
information to the local PTA at the junior high school and to 
the local ministerial alliance, and placed an announcement in 
one of the local school papers. 

April Recruitment meeting was held by the Community Council, 

attendance of eight. Preceeding the recruitment meeting the 
Council sponsored a booth at the local mall, public service 
announcements and ne spaper articles. 

May Business meeting and recruitment meeting were conducted; 

attendance fourteen persons. Live program on local radio 
station. 

June Two recruitment ^neetings were held, attendance ten and eight, 

respectively. 

July Recruitment meeting held. Seventeen persons in attendance. 

August No activity, c 

September Participation in the Year-End Continuity Conference. 



Community Council C 

Characteristics and Profiles of Council Members 

The Community Council was composed of persons with high school to 
college levels of education. Occupations included ministers, factory 
workers, a lawyer, social workers, retired persons, a police officei, and 
hom^^rs. Ther^ were adoptive parents on this Council. The median age 
was forty. 

Stability of Membership 

The Community Council consisted of approximately fifteen members. 
Again, the most consistent participation came from those persons in 
elected offices or serving as area coordinators. 

Relationship with Agency 

The aaency initially expr.:38ed some concern about the use of 
volun^:er:f Most of these concerns were based on P«f ^-^^^P^^tT^: 
with volunteer groups. However, later the agency took the initiative to 
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contact Council members about recruitment agendas and volunteered staff 
to work with the Community Council on recruitment efforts. 

The agency provided posters and brochures to the Council. Council 
members worked with the agency to prepare videotapes of children who were 
waiting and adoptive parents. The agency also assisted with 
transportation for Council members to one of the work8hops and jthe 
Year-End Conference, sponsored by the project. All of these efforts 
tended to facilitate a sense of mutual appreciation between the agency 
and the Community Council • 

Development of the Council 

After learning about alternative methods for working with prospective 
adoptive families. Council members began to question the agency's 
procedures. The Initial response from agency staff was defensive. 
However, because th^ adoption supervisor was present at the Community 
Council meetings, she was able to suggest an alternative that was 
satisfactory to the Council. This situation highlighted the importance 
of having an agency representative at Council meetings. Serious problems 
wer6 avoided because the adoption supervisor was available to address 
questions as they arose. 



Recruitment Materials and Strategies 

The agency developed brochures and posters. Videotapes made by the 
agency were made available to Council member^ for their use In 
recruitment meetings. Friends of Black Children staff also made films, 
posters, and bumper stickers available to the Community Council. 

The Community Council decided to hold business meetings and 
recruitment meetings bl-monthly. Business meetings were held consistent- 
ly In the same location, and recruitment meetings were rotated throughout 
the county. A Speakers Bureau was established. Presentations were made 
at churches and at meetings of other organizations In the county. 



Schedule of Community Council Activities 



December 

January 

February 

March 
April 



First organizational meeting was 
twenty-five people were In attendance. 



held; approximately 



Business meeting was held, ^ attendance of twelve persons. 
Officers were elected. 

Recruitment meeting was held. Approximately fifteen persons 
attended. Preceding the meeting publicity was done through 
the local newspapers and public service announcements. 

Business meeting was held. Ten persons attended. 

Recruitment meeting was held. Six persons attended. 



O 
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Recruitment meeting held, • attendance of eight. Participated 
in a workshop entitled "Facilitating the Adoption of Black 
Children" which was co-sponsored by the Friends of Black 
Children project and a local Black adoption support group. 

Business meeting held, attendance eight. Booth at mall; 
presentation to NAACP and a Black professional group. 

Recruitment'^'meeting held, attendance of fifteen. Publicity 
through newspaper and public' ser\dce announcements. 

Business meeting held, attendance of five. Publicity on radio 
and in the newspaper. Made plans for incorporation as a 
non-profit organization. 

September Participated in the Year-End Continuity conference sponsored 
by the project. 



June 
July 
August 



Community Comicil D 

Characteristics and Profiles of Council Members 

The Community Council was composed of persons with various 
educaSonal attainments ranging from grade school 

Occupations included ministers, a computer analyst, a librarian, a social 
worker! professionals in the field of mental health, a transportation 
Ilde, 'homemakers, domestics, and retired persons. Ages of Council 
memb;rs ranged from twenty years to over sixty-five, ^he median age was 
forty. Membership was predominantly female. A foster parent ana 
ido^tive parents were involved in the work of the Community Council. 

Stability of Membership 

The Council consisted of approximatley fifteen members. The most 
consistent attendance at meetings came from officers. Area coordinators 
most frequently supported efforts in their communities. 

Relationship with Agency 

The Chairperson for the Community Council was well known to the 
agency! He wa's an "adoptive parent and had previously participated in the 
agency's group preparation of adoptive parents. 

I- t^Tountn "%h:r^re riiir tranrwir-qufsrir 

ZZ''s.:U ^1re'\":;aU;ble'1n^traUy to assist CouncU .embers in 
Interviews with local newspapers, televsion, and radio stations. 
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Develcpment of the Council 

Initially^ project staff contacted area newspapers and radio and 
television stations to announce the efforts of the Council. Interviews 
were arratiged by project staff, but Council members actively participated 
In Interviews and taplngs. This Community Council was quickly able to 
assume Its Independence from the project staff. The development of 
Council independence contributed to its viability and stability. 

Many activities were sponsored by this Community Council. A Speakers 
Bureau was established and became active. Presentations were made in 
area churches and before local organizations. The Chairperson was able 
to conduct recruitment meeting using the Informatlod on conducting 
recruitment meetings presented on pages 85-93. 

BuAlness meetlcngs were used to clarify roles of the'Councll, to plan 
and evaluate activities and to provide training for Council members. 
On-going training about adoption and foster care "was essential for 
expanding the knowledge of Council members. This information was shared 
repeatedly to ease the anxieties of Council members who were unfamiliar 
with this information. 

The Community Council held bi-monthly business meetings on 
alternating months with recruitment meetings^ However, rotating 
bi-monthly business meetings created some difficulties in communicatl'^u 
among Community Council membership between meetings. 



Recruitment Materials and Strategies 

The State Division of Social Services provided posters and bumper 
stickers to the Council. Area coordinators were provided with PALS Books 
to show in their communities and at recruitment meetings. Prior to the 
project the local social services agency was holding bi-monthly 
informational meetings in a centrally Ibcated local church for all 
persons Interested in adoption or foster care. The Community Council 
began to hold recruitment meetings on the alternating months with those 
already being held by the social services agency thereby making it 
possible for citizens in this county to have information available ^n a 
monthly basis. 

The information/recruitment meetings provided by the Council differed 
from the meetings sponsored by the agency in that they were held in the 
Black community. This Council used settings such as libraries^ community 
action facilities^ and churches. 

Schedule of Community Council Activities 

December First organizational meeting, attendance of fifteen persons. 

Officers were elected. The local county agency direct or , 
adoption supervisor and adoption worker were present for this 
meeting. The meeting was chaired by Friends of Black Children 
and Department of Social Services staff* 
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January 



February 



March 



April 
May 

June ' 

July 

August 



Business meeting was held. Plans were made for the recruit- 
ment , meetings to be sponsored by the Friends of Black Children 
Community Ck)uncil. 



meeting was held/ Twenty-five persons 



First recruitment 
attended. 

Business meeting held. A four-part series was taped and aired 
on a local radio station. A live radio show was done ty the 
Community Council Jith the assistance of Friends of Black 
Children and the social services agency staff. 

Recruitment meeting was held, attendance of twenty-five. 
Display booth at the local shopping mall. 

Business meeting held. Members of this Council participated 
in a workshop co-sponsored by Friends of Black Children and a 
local Black Adoptions group. 

Recruitment meeting held, attendance of ten persons. Members 
of this Council participated in the regional meeting of the 
state Social Servic^s^-Assoclat ion. 

Business meeting held. The Friends of Black Children 
Community Council co-sponso id a picnic at a local orphanage 
with the Association of Black Social Workers. 

Business meeting was held, attendance of twelve. Two 
presentations were made to community groups by the Speakers 
Bureau. Made plans for incorporatiorx, obtained a post office 
box and held a social for members of the Community Council. 



September Participated in the Year-end Continuity Conference sponsored 
by Friends of Black Children Project. 
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Moving Toward Independence 



During thfs demonstration project year. Community Councils received 
considerable support and technical assistance -from the Friends of Black 
Children Project staff. All expenses related to the functioning of the 
Community Councils were paid for by the project. However, community 
volunteers contributed fully of their time and energy and paid, for their 
travel expenses to and from all meetings. 

At the end of one year. It was Intended that Councils would be 
sufficiently strong and skilled to continue their activities with minimal 
assistance from the Friends of Black Children staff. An Important goal 
of the project was" to foster the Independence of the Councils, thereby 
enabling them to become equal partners with agencies In recruitment 
efforts. 

For example, the project staff Initially provided technical 
assistance to the Councils with mailings for their monthly meetings and 
with public service announcements. However, this responsibility was 
assumed by c the Council secretaries as soon as possible* Council 
secretaries were trained to write r6utlne news rele^^ses for local 
newspapers before and after meetings and recruitment activities. The 
secretaries also assumed responsibility for recording minutes of the 
business sessions. Each Council established an annual calendar for 
project year activities. A minimum of weekly contact was maintained by 
project staff with the presiding officers and Area Co-ordlnators. 
Agendas for the Informational meetings were planned Inlclally by both the 
Council and the agrncy liaisons to the Councils. The presiding Council 
officers and the cgency liaisons assumed responsibility £jr the program 
at the monthly Informational meetings. 

The Independent functioning of Council members at the end of one year 
was a project goal. Moving toward Independence required that two major 
tasks be accomplished: (1) that Councils become Incorporated and (2) 
that Community Council members could secure funds and ;)lan an annual 
budgets. Each of these two aspects of moving toward Independence Is 
described below 

Beco. (ling Incorporated and Developing Bylaws 

Friends of Black Children staff assisted Community Council members In 
becoming Incorporated and developing bylaws. The procf^jure for 
Incorporation varies from state to state. General Instructions for 
becoming Incorporated, a model for Incorporatatlon and a sample format 
for Bylaws In the state of North Carolina are described c^. the following 
pages. it was suggested that Councils attempt to attain legal assistance 
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by requesting the volunteer services of a friendly attorney, and that one 
of the tnoat effective ways to obtain these services would bo to see that 
an attorney was a member of the Community Council. This was the 
situation with one of the Council's established during the project year.' 

One of the four Councils began the process of incorporating as a 
' non-profit organization during the project year. One had completed 
incorporation by the end of the project year. 
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OVERVIEW OF NON-PROFIT INCORPORATION * 

In a very general way, the following is what is involved in setting 
up a nonprofit corporation: 

UX Filing Fee 

(2) State will want to know: 

(a) Name of corporation 

(b) Purpose of corporation (what it does) 

(c) Names and addresses of persons starting the corporation 
(called incorporators) 

(d) Who the officers and directors of the corporation are 

(e) ^ Corporate address (office) 

(f) Who to contact fc legal and official purposes (called a 
registered agent) 

The above information may be typed on plain bond stationery • 

(3; Send the right number of copies, with the right number of 
signatures along with filing fee(s), to the right state offices* 

(A) Hold an organizational meeting of members to elect the first 
permanent Board of Directors, who will then elect the first 
officers, and adopt By-laWs (rules of how the corporation is 
operated) • 

(5) Keep minutes (record of who is elected, what is decided) of 
meetings and keep books (records of all financial expenditures). 

(6) Most states require an annual report to reaffirm the existence 
* of the corporation and collect an annual fee (normally under 

$10), but this will normally be done on forms that the Secretary 
of State sends to the registered agent. At the time you 
incorporate, you should see what is required in your state* 

(7) For any questions that are not covered by this memo, check with 
your state officials. To do this, simply telephone information 
in your state capitol, ask for the Secretary of State's Office 
and expl&in your questions to whoever answers the telephone a. 
the Secretary of State's Office. You may get switched around to 
three or four different people before you finally get the one 
who can answer your questions, but persevere. 



Prepared by Region IV Adoption Resource Center, Chapel Hill, N.C., 
January, 1980. 
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NON-PROFIT INCORPORATION 
^ REQUIREMENTS COMMON TO ALL STATES * 

The corporation toust be nonprofit. To be nonprofit, "no «t°ck may be' 
issued, and no dividends may be paid to members. In a nonprofit 
corporation, the participants are called members and not stockholders 
5oi can establish dues for members to belong, and membership requirements. 

All members have one vote each in membership meetings. Except under 
unusual circumstances, the members only vote to ^ 
elected directors elect the officers and establish the policy and 
dir^c^ion of the corporation. In electing directors, many states allow, 
each member to have as many votes as there are directors to ^ -l-ted 
with each member casting one vote per the candidates if his choice. 
Before doing this, you should check on what is allowed in yoCr state. 

There must be at least three directors who are eligible to vote. J^^^^e 
things simple, each director should serve one year, subject to being 
reelected, or new directors elected, at each annual members meeting. 

There must be at least two officers, a President and a Secretary, who 
cannot 4 the same person. There may be a s many Vice-Presidents as 
desired. For simplicity's sake, have an odd number of officers and make 
the Secretary a Secretary /Treasurer. 

To avoid potential problems, both the President and the Secretary/ 
Treasurer should sign all checks. Start a new corporate account in a 
local bank that requires both of these signatures. 

The officers should be elected or reelected once a year. 

ko loans ^can be made frci. corporate funds to any officers or directors. 

The Secretary/Treasurer must keep 'minutes' of all meetings and 'books' 
of all financial transactions. To make things easier, you may wish the 
tLrlLrv/Tv^^^^ be authorized by the Board to go the local 

s a i ne^r^storeTnd buy a corporation kit. This will include sheets for 
minutes Dlaces for Bylaws and Corporate Charter, perhaps a Corporate 
slaf e^c' ^gnore^i 'stock' certificates, if any, as you will no 
Tssle 'stock'.' The Secretary/Treasurer must keep a 

s'^l =-nf Tu"w\sh-r-^nVr^^^^ 
•Certificates of Membership' to qualified member on a yearly basis. 

Generally, your corporate name cannot be the same as any other 
cor^oratI;n 'in your state. You may have to try -veral times ^for^ 
?lSlly coming up with a corporate name that is unique you, so be 
original You may not, of course, use a corporate name that includes 
i: ?i fr-lan'guage,^r suggests that you are a government -^^^^ 
be misleading to your purpose. Always use the initials Inc. after tn? 
corporate name. 



Ibid, 
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SAMPLE FORM FOR ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION * 

INSTRUCTIONS: Retype on your bond or stationery, filling In the 
blanks appropriately and choosing between the word or group of words 
preceding the Italicized word or group of Italicized words wherever 
t.hey appear. 



(CHARTER) ARTICLES OF tNCORPORTATION 



OF 



The undersigned, being of the age of 



or more, doCdoes) hereby 



make and acknowledge thls(these) ( Charter )Artlcles of Incorporation 
for the purpose of forming a nonprofit corporation under and by 
virtue of the laws of the State of 



1. 
2. 
3. 

^4. 



The name of the corporation Is 



Inc. 



The period of duration of the corporation Is perpetual. 



This corporation Is to be a nonprofit corporation, and will Issue 
neluher stock nor dividends. 

The purpose for which the corporation Is organized are: 

(a) To collect and disseminate Information about adoption and 
fostet care of American children, particularly those with 
special needs, and to Increase public awareness and 
education of the same; 

(b) To aid adoptive parent members, prospective adoptive parent 
members, and other Interested persons by providing 
counseling and other types of Information and education 
support from the corporate members and the corporation; and 

(c) To engage In any lawful act or activity for which nonprofit 

corporations may be organized under the laws of the State 
of 



5, 



The address of the IniLi^l registered office of the corporation 
in the State of is 



(make sure you put mailing as well as 

location address, and County); and the name of its initial 

registered agent is , whose address 

is 



Ibid. 
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The number of directors constituting the initial board of 
directors shall be three (3); and the names and add-«ses of t,^ 
persons who are to serve as directors until the ^^^^^^^ of 

members, or until their successors be elected and qualify, are. 

NAME ■ ADDRESS 



All subsequent Directors will be elected by the members in the 
annual meeting. 
7. The name and address of the incorporatorCs) is(are): 

NAME ■ 



IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand this ^day 

of , 19 • 



STATE OF 



COUNTY OF 



. a notary public, do hereby certify 

^» ^ — personally appeared 

that ana acknowledged 

T^'lle TxeL^tLTTFT^'^fore gbing Article, o f InlS^poraticn. 



Notary Public 



My Commission expires: . 

*Check the above notary statement with ^-^/^^^ 

make sure that it is in the right form and worded to reflect the 

requirements of your state. 
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SAMPLE FORMAT FOR BYLAWS 



ARTICLE I - GENERAL PROVISIONS 

A. NAME ; 

1, The name of this organization ie County A Friends of Black 
Chlddcen Community Council. 

B. PURPOSE ; 

1, To collect and disseminate information about adoption and 
foster care of Black children, particularly those with 
special needs, and to increase public awareness and 
education of the same; 

2. To aid adoptive parent members, and prospective adoptive 
parent members, and other interested persons by providing 
counseling, other types of information and educational 
support from the corporate members and the corporation; and 

A, To engage in any lawful act or activity for which nonprofit 
corporations may be organized under the laws of the State 



ARTICLE II - DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 

A. DIRECTORS: There will be four members on the Board of Directors 
who will be elected-, by a majority of the general membership 
present at the annual meeting. The Directors will elect the 
officers in a Board of Directors meeting immediately following 
their election at the annual meeting. The Directors will serve 
one year terms, and may succeed themselves. Any vacancies 
occuring on the Board of Directors between annual meetings will 
be filled by majority vote of the remaining Directors present in 
a Board meeting. A Director may also be an officer. 

CHAIRPERSON; The Chairperson will arrange, coordinate and 

preside at all meetings of the general membership or the 

Officers. The Chairperson will oversee all aspects of the 

internal operation of the organization, and must co-sign all 

checks or disbursements with the Secretary/Treasurer. The 
Chairperson will serve a one year term, and may succeed 
himself /herself . 



I B. 
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' C VICE CHAIR PERSON ; The Vlce-Chalrperson will be responsible for 
' performing the duties of the Chairperson if the Chairperson is 
unable to do so. The Vice-Chairperson will also be responsible 
for all publicity activities of the organization in consultation 
with the Chairperson. The Vice-Chairperson will serve a one 
year tern and may succeed himself /herself . 

D. SECRETARY ; The Secretary will be responsible for the minutes of 
the meetings of the Officers and general membership, and will be 
responsible for all records related to the internal operation of 
Che organization. This will include but not be limited to a 
current listing of the membership, give notice to members of 
meetings to be held, keep an attendance record for all meetings, 
and perform such other duties as the Chairperson may direct. 
The Secretary will serve a term of one year and may succeed 
herself /himself . 

E TREASURER: The Treasurer will be responsible for the collection 
and disbursement (co-signing all checks with the Chairperson) of 
all funds of the organization, application for funds available 
through government agencies, the payment of bills ^^^^ ^he 
organization and disbursement of funds as approved by the Board 
of Directors. The Treasurer will also serve as Vice-Secretary. 
The Treasurer will serve a term of one year and may succeed 
herself /himself . 

\ 

ARTICLE III - MEMBERSHIP 

general' MEMBERSHIP : The General Membership will consist of those 
persons who are interested in the Welfare of Black children 
generally or who are interested in adoption and foster care 
Ipecifically. To qualify for membership a person ^^^^^ /ttend two 
consecutive meetings and be willing to work on behalf of Black 
children. Each general member shall have one vote at the annual 
meeting or other such meetings as may beiialled from time to time by 
the Chairperson, Board of Directors, or a majority of the membership. 



ARTICLE IV - MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 

A ANNUAL ME ETINGS : The annual meeting will be held ' 

' The Board of Directors and Officers will be elected at the 
annual meeting and will be installed during the first meeting 
after the annual meeting. 

B (yrHB: R MEEIINGS : Business and Informational meetings will be 
held once a month and from time to time respectively with the 
appropriate notice and may be called by the Chairperson, Board 
of Directors, or a majority of membership. 
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AKTICLB V - STANDING COMMITTEES 

Standing Committees shall Include but not be limited to: 

A. MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

Responsible for^ 

1* Recruiting new members 
11, Follow-up on Inactive members and relnvltlng them to be ' 
active. 

FUNDRAXSING COMMITTEE 

Responsible for planning and coordinating all fund raising 
activities of the organization. 



ARTICLE VI - DUES 

There shall be no fixed dues. Operational costs shall be maintained 
through fundralslng activities and Individual contributions. 

ARTICLE VII - AMENDMENT OF BYLAWS 

These Bylaws may be amended by the Board of Directors In a Board 
meeting provided however that Directors will have received a copy of 
the proposed amendment concurrently with the notice of the Board 
meeting. 



ARTICLE VIII - QUORUM 

No decisions or changes shall be made without two-thirds vote of the 
Board of Directors and without majority vote of the membership. 



ERIC 
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Fundraising and Annual Budgets 

The Friends of Black Children staff assisted Community Councils with 
preparation of annual Wgets and fundraising. 

Councils were asked to estimate their annual costs. From this 
estimate, an average expected operating budget was composed. The 
following Is a sample Annual Estimated Operating Budget: 

. Postages (Based on 50 letters per month; and 50 nn- 
postcards per month) » lytJ.uu 

Printing: Paper with letterhead /logCb 500 sheets 23.50 

Envelopes *W/10 weave, 500 37.95 

Brochures, per 1000 60.00 

Posters: (provided by agency /project) 

Post Office Box 
* Total 

* This estimate is based on quotes from various businesses, so these 

costs will vary.- • ' 

In order to have the money to operate, f undralsln&^^w.s essential. 
Community Co^fncil members were provided with a handout, ^^"8 
Be Fun," 'which described a . variety of. fundraising strategies. (See 
Appendix I.) council members were advised ro <^<>««i,d«'„/PP~/,f '^^^ 
businesses regarding their needs for services and materials. It was 
hoped that these business people would give discounts and "^igl^^ b^^^ome 
new members of the Council. Businesses were usually responsive to 
community Council efforts. Local fraternal and social organizatl.Mis were 
valuable resources as well. Overa? we urged Council members to. 
PROMOTE YOUR EFFORTS; 



0 

15.00 



$ 334.45 
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A Final Word 



As Illustrated by the descriptions of the four Community Councils, 
each community set Its own goals and strategies based on Its Interests 
and needs. Community volunteers became aware that their creativity, 
imagination, and energy were the primary tools needed to design a plan to 
help Black children. 

In all four Community Councils, a pattern of accomplishments can be 
seen: 

* Three out of four project counties provided the first direct 
outreach to the Black community by holding informational- 
recruitment meetings about 'adoption in the communities. 



The experiences of these four Community Council demonstrate that 
Black community involvement can be an effective support system for the 
adoption of Black children. 



Councils were responsible for increases in adoption and 
foster home Inquiries in all counties. 



Speakers Bureaus were established in all of the project 
counties. 
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SECTION IV 
THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Page 



OVERVIEW 118 
!• First Advisory Connnlttee Meeting 

2. Second Advisory Committee Meeting * 

3. Third Advisory Committee Meeting 

4. Fourth Advisory Committee Meeting 
3. Analysis and Recommendations 
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Overview 



Early fonnatlon of the Advisory Committee was a goal of the project. 
The nucleus of this group reflected the same composition as the four 
local county Community Councils and social service agencies. It was a 
broadly representative group of twenty persons in key leadership 
positions in public and private agencies, citizens and professional 
organizations, and the medical, business, legal and legislative arenas. 
In composing the Committee, emphasis was placed on the group's ability to 
facilitate the dissemination and replication of the project beyond the 
twelve month grant period. For this reason the directors (or their 
designees) of the four project county social service agencies were 
members of the Advisory Committee. In addition, the State Division of 
Social Services was asked to designate a member. Selected personnel from 
the project counties. Including Community Council members, were asked to 
participate periodically to report on the progress of their activities. 
The Committee held quarterly meetings of one to two days in length and 
communicated by mail' and telephone between meetings. (See the following 
pages for copies of litters of invitation and of acceptance. ) 

The project Advisory Committee worked on behalf of the project to 
provide leadership, consultation, and technical assistance to the project 
staff in the planning, implementation and evaluation of the five project 
objectives. This Committee served as a communication mechanism to a wide 
range of resources to gain ^ support for Improved adoption services to 
Black children. It served as a means <bf acquainting the larger community 
with the realities of the child welfare system. It also provided 
advocacy for Increased moral responsibility and for needed financial, 
legal, and legislative changes. 

The advice and assistance of the Advisory Committee members who had 
had similar experiences was a valuable resource. For example, the 
Executive Director of the North Carolina Governor's Advocacy Council on 
Children and Youth had served for three years as a member of the Nor;th 
Carolina Coalition for Foster Children, a group initially formed by Group 
Child Care Consultant Services in a national demonstration project to 
develop leadership support for permanency planning. Additionally, a 
Committee member from The Children's Home Society of North Carolina, 
Inc., the only private, statewide, non-sectarian adoption agency in the 
state, had had successful experiences in various recruitment efforts in 
the Black community and offered their assistance. The directors of the 
social service agencies also accepted membership on the Advisory 
Committee and offered valuable insights. 

Initial leadership training was provided to the Advisory Committee by 
the Principal Investigator, project staff, and consultants who assisted 
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the Co-lttee in g.inln. broad Uno.lea|e isauea i^^adoptlo^n^ services 
to Black children and U^li^s. J^J^l'^^^^^^^ j^e focus of the work 
project goals, and in wlort^^ "a" building a stable, active, 
with '>« ^'^^""^.^"""^"^""ivl mechanism would serve an 

erbUn|"un:;ion r^hklf-of ^^l^rr^ble children in the state. 

TO provide an overview of the Advisory Committee, agendas and i.Inutes 
of each of the four meetings are presented. 
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SAMPLE LETTER OF INVITATION 




THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 



AT 

CHAPEL HILL 



Croup Child Cut Cttuultant Servtcct 
School of SodaJ Work 
9l9-966-)466 



The Univmity of Nonh Cu(Al,\* u Chapel HiU 
212 Finley Rd. 493-A 
Chapel Hill, N.C. ./3I4 



July 19, 1982 



Mr. vJohn N1 block. Executive Director 
Governor's Advocacy Council 

on Children And Youth 
112 West Lane Street ^ 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27608 

Dear John: 

The Group Child Care Consultant Services, School of Social Work, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill has been selected by the Children's 
Bureau to submit a full non-competitive proposal to demonstrate che task force 
concept of collaborative work between state agencies, local agencies and the 
Black comnunlty. This demonstration project Is a response to the continuing 
need to locate permanent adoptive families for Black children In North 
Carolina. 

We are writing to request your support of this project and to elicit your 
willingness to serve as a member of the Project's Advisory Committee. Your 
support of the project and the acceptance of Advisory Committee membership are 
critical to the Implementation of this project of national Interest. The 
committee will guide In the planning process and advise In the development of 
strategies to achieve the projects' s objectives. The committee will play an 
essential role In the Project's efforts to gain widespread support for the 
dissemination and replication of this project throughout all 100 counties In 
North Carolina. If you are unable to serve on the Advisory Committee, we 
welcome your suggestion of an alternate to represent your group. 

Departments of Social Services are experiencing the harsh realities of 
staff reductions and budget constraints. Yet, there remain large numbers of 
Black children In the foster care system awaiting permanent adoptive 
families. In North Carolina more than half (57%) of children listed with the 
Photo Adoption Listing Services (PALS), and thus identified as awaiting 
adoptive families, are Black. The percentage of Black children awaiting 
families is more than double the corresponding percentage of Blacks in the 
general population of the state (22%), confirming national statistic^ that 
Black children are less likely to achieve permanent adoptive placement after 
entry into foster care. This project offers an opportunity to develop niew and 
different means for correcting this critical problem. It Involves a 
systematic approach for involving Black citizens and grass root organizations 
in both recognizing the real needs and bringing to bear upon the problems 
important resources to support the efforts of the social service agencies. 
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Proposed Advisory Cownittee 
July 19, 1982 
Page Two 

The demonstration project poses specific action plans In each of the four 
selected project sites with emphasis on comnflnlty education and recruitment. 
During the project year, through October, 1983, the project staff, the local . 
agency liaison and Interested comnunlty leaders will plan and Implement goa^s 
according to their coimunlty's particular needs. In each site, a task force 
will be established to act as a volunteer extension of the agency to provide 
on-going outreach for findlnig homes for Black children. 

The comparative high Incidence of Black children awaiting adoption Is a 
national Issue. The project plan calls for the development of a guidebook 
documenting the process and effective strategies employed In this North 
Carolina demonstration effort. This guidebook will be available for 
dissemination In North Carolina and nationally. 

We look forward to receiving your letter by July 30, 1982. If you should 
have questions you may call Ms. Helen Berry, Proposed Project Director, 
966-2646. We anticipate that you will join us In this effort to Increase the 
pennanent adoptive placement of Black children In North Carolina. When we are 
notified that the demonstration project ^las received funding, you will 
Immediately be provided with additional information. 

Enclosed for your review is a summary of the concept paper submitted to 
the Children's Burp^iu. 

Sincerely, n a i 

Clifi^rd W. Sanford, Executive Director 
Group Child Care Consultant Services 

Helen J. Berry, MSW 
Proposed Project Director 

CWS/emb 
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SAMPLE LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE 



Msdical Csntar 



Fayetteville NO 28301 



Veterans 
Administration 



August 11, 1982 



In Rtply Rtftr To: 565/122 



Ms. Helen Berry, MSW 

Program Specialist 

University of North Carolina - Group 

Child Cars Consultant Services 
School of Social Work 
300 Battle Hall 056A 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 



Dear Helen: 

I accept with pleasure your invitation to serve as a member of the 
"Friends of Black Children" Advisory Committee. 



Increasing the permanent adoptive placement of Black Children in 
North Carolina is crucial for those Black Children who have been 
removed from their biological families, with little hope of ever 
returning. This cannot be accomplished without outreach by local 
and state agencies into the Black Community. 

The "Friends of Black Children" project is needed throughout North 
Carolina to facilitate this outreach. 

I look forward to working with you and the Advisory Conmiittee. Please 
do not hesitate to contact me for whatever assistance you might need. 

Sincerely, 




MARTI PRYOR-COOK, ACSW 
Social Work Service 
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First Advisory Committee Meeting 
November 29-30, 1982 

Agenda 

♦ NOVEMBER 29, 1982 

12:00 - 1:00 Registration, lunch 

1-00 - 1-30 Welcome - Clifford W. Sanford, Executive Director 

Group Child Care Consultant Services 
Introduction - Helen J. Berry, Project Director 

« 

i.^n- 3-00 THE WORLD .OF ADOPTION TODAY 

1.30 3.00 ^ ^^^^^ Baptiste, Headstart Director, Darlington. 

S.C., formerly with the' Region IV Adaption Resource 
Center, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

3:00 - 3:15 Break 

3.15 - 5.00 THE STATUS OF ADOPTION/ FOSTER CARE SERVICES FOR BLACK 

CHILDREfl IN NORTH CAROLINA 

Ms. Sue Glasby, Head, Children Services Branch 
Ms. Wanda Reives, Permanency Planning Specialist 

5:00 - 6:00 Social Hour 

6:00 - 7:00 Dinner 



7:00 - 9:00 



ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO THE ADOPTION OF BLACK 

™oL B. Turner, William R. Kenan Professor and 
Dean, School of Social Work, UNC-Chapel Hill 



NOVEMBER 30, 1982 

. 7:30 - 8:30 Breakfast 
8:30 - 10:30 Project Goals and The Role of the Advisory Committee 

10:30 - 10:A5 ' Coffee Break 

10. A5 - 12:00 Election of Officers for the Advisory Committee, 

Plan for next Advisory Committee Meeting 

12:00 Lunch 

Adjourn 
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Summary of First Meeting, November 1982 



The first meeting of the Committee was held at a conference center 
over two days In order to help the group relax, get acquainted, and focus 
together on the tasks ahead. Orientation to "the world of adoption," 
specifically In relation to Black children In North Carolina, was the - 
central theme for this first meettng. Through review of statistical 
data, presentations by knowledgeable persons, and group dlscusblon. 
Committee members became familiar with the critical nature of the 
problems In the area of adoption of Black children. The responsibilities 
of the state and local county Departments of Social Services, and the 
essential role of the Black community, were examined. A key presenter at 
the meeting made the following points: 

- The Black community must be Involved In any solutions or cor- 
rective action on behalf of Black children and must be helped 
to develop a sense. that "these are our children." 

- Agencleu must be able to admit that they don't know the solu- 
tions, to seek assistance from the Black community, and to be 
a resource to the Black community. 

- Agencies need to help the Black community learn what their 
resources are, to assist the community to Increase their 
awareness of the problem and Its consequences, and to engage 
community members In helping to solve It. 

- The agencies and the Black community nee<l to work together on 
a single mission objective to Improve adoption services for 
Black children. 

The consideration of Issues and alternatives In adoption services for 
Black children resulted In a colleQtlve commitment on the part of the 
Advisory Committee to take action fhrough the Friends of" Black Ch;Lldren 
project to alleviate or reduce the problems for Black children In 'need of 
adoption. 

The Committee decided to broaden the representation on the Committee 
In order to Increase the awareness of persons In positions to Influence 
both pollcyrmaklng and the replication of the project In othef counties 
In the state. In addition, officers were elected, the meeting schedule 
for the year was determined, the process for developing agenda was agreed 
upon, and the project's goals and objectives were reviewed and 
discussed. Through these actions, the Committee at this flrct meeting 
took hold of the responsibility as well as the opportunity Inherent In 
the Committee to Impact on the future for Black children In the state. 
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Second Advisory Committee Meeting 
February 7-8, 1983 



Agenda 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1983 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 
1:00 - 1:30 Welcome - Dr. Wood row Nichols, Chairperson, Advisory 

) Conunlttee 

1-30 - 3:00 HOW CHILDREN ENTER THE CHILD WELFARE SYSTEM ^ 

^'^ Ms. Marti Prior-Cook, Committee Member, and former 

Permanency Planning Specialist 

ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES^ 

Mr. Daniel Hudgins, Committee Member, and Department 
of Social Services Director from a non-pilot county 

3:00 - 3:30 Brfeak 

3-30- 5:00 WHO ABE THE CHILDREN? - A STATUS REPORT 

Ms. Wanda Reives, Permanency Planning Specialist 

5 

5:00 - 6:00 Social Hour 

6:00 - 7:00 Dinner 

7.00 - 9-00 MEETING THE PERMANENCY NEEDS OF BLACK CHILDREN 

Dr. Sarah T. Morrow, Secretary 
North Carolina Department of Human Resources 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1983 

7.30 - 8:30 Breakfast 

8:30 - 10:30 PROJECT DIPJECTOR'S REPORT 

10:30 - 10:45 Break 

in.A-^ - 12-00 DISSEMINATION AND REPLICATION PLANNING 

10:45 12.00 ui^ ^^^^^^^^ Executive Director, Governor's Advocacy 

Council on Children and Youth 
Agenda for Next Meeting 
3^2:00 Lunch, Adjourn 
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Summary of Second Meeting, February 1983 

The second meeting, planned by the officer's of the Advisory 
Cbmmittee, provided opportunities for Committee members to learn more 
alJout the adoption situation for Black children, to influence * 
policy-making, and to plan toward the dissemination and replication of 
the project throughout the state. As in the first meeting, and the 
meetings which followed, this gathering was held at a conference center 
from noon of the first day through noon of the second day, a setting and 
schedule which greatly enhanced the Committee's productive work. 

A presentation on "How Children Enter the- Child Welfare System" 
acquainted members with the concepts of a continuum of services and 
permanency planning, with terminology peculiar to the field, with 
processes in the child welfare services, and with statistics on the 
experiences of Black children in the child welfare system. The system's 
lack of sensitivity and responsiveness to the particular needs of Black 
families and children was noted and discussed. 

A second presentation was made on "Allocation of Resources," during 
v/hlch the funding sources for child welfare services were explained in 
some detail. Committee members learned about the Federal/State/county 
partnership in the support and administration of social services programs 
including child welfare, and about the important policy-making roles of 
the state's Social Services Commission and county Social Services Boards. 

The status report on Black children began, with this second meeting, 
to be a regular Advisory Committee agenda item. A member of the State 
Division of Social Services distributed and explained a handout providing 
up-to-date statistical information on Black children in foster care 
placement. Specific issues noted included the facts that long-terra 
foster care is more frequently used as the permanent plan for Black 
children than for white children and that the average length of foster 
care for Black children is one year longer than for vldte children. 

A highlight of the meeting was to have been a presentation by the 
Secretary of the State Department of Human Resources. However, because 
the Secretary had recently been in an accident, the written presentation 
was delivered by the Assistant Secretary for Inter-Departmental Affairs. 
The Secretary's remarks noted new developments in adoption services in 
the state and the commitments of the Department of Human Resources in 
this area. Committee members were disappointed both by the inability of 
the Secretary to attend the meeting herself and also by the fact that the 
presentation did not provide evidence of specific actions being under- 
taken to address the particular, needs of Black children in foster care. 
Plans were made to invite the Secretary to meet with the Committee at Its 
third meeting. 

The increase in Committee members' consciousness and knowledge was 
clearly evident at the second meeting of the Committee. Discussion 
covered such diverse subjects as: reallocation of scarce resources, the 
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concept of the "unkdoptable chiltf," ^wtble methods for engaging members 
of the Black Caucus of the General Assembly in meeting the medical needs 
of cMld^Ln. and successful strategies for recruiting Black adoptive 
families. In addition, a Dissemi^tion Sub-Committee was formed to 
explore further various .issues related to replication of the project s 
model throughout the state, including state-wide publicity, presentations 
to such groups as the Social Services Commission, and careful measurement 
of the processes and outcome^ of the project. 
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Third Advisory Coimnitte Meeting 
May 18-19, 1983 



Agenda ^ 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1983 



12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 



1:00 - 1:15 Welcome - Ms. Chrystal Harris, Co-Chalrperson, 

Advisory Committee ^ 

1:15' 2:15 STATUS REPORT ON THE CHILDREN: AN UPDATE 

Ms*. Sylvia Stlkeleather, Foster Care Co-ordlnator 

2:15 - 2:30 Break 

2:30- 5:00 Panel Discussion 

ITHAT WORKS WELL WITH BLACK FAMILIES AND WHAT 
DOESN'T WORK? \ 

Adoptive Parents and Social Workers ' 
5:00 - 6:00 Social Hour 

6:00 - 7:00 Dinner 

7:00 - 9:00 RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT: A POTPOURRI 

Helen J* Berry, Project Director 

Film on Friends of Black Children Project 
Video tapes from Project County 
Pre/Post Test Discussion 

THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1983 
7:30 - 8:30 Breakfast 

8:30-10:00 A REPORT FROM THE DISSEMINATION SUB-COMMITTEE 

Public Service Announcement Preview 
Chrystal Harris, Co-Chalrperson 

10:00 - 10:30 Break and Check-Out 

10:30 - 11:30 PROJECT DIRECTOR'S REPORT 

11:30 - 12:00 Agenda Planning for the Next Meeting 

12:00 Lunch, Adjourn 
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Summary of Third Meeting, May 1983 

A major focus of the third Conmlttee meeting was consideration of 
practices and strategies In working with Black families In adoption. A 
panel composed of adoptive parents and social workers from public and 
private agencies addressed the question "what works well with Black 
families and wnat d6esn't work well?" Committee members and panelists 
shared experiences and perspectives on such topics as: 

- the value of support groups for applicants going through the 
adoption process; 

- the Importance of word of mouth for applicants to learn what 
to expect from the agency; 

- the benefits of the group preparation process In minimizing 
the pressure applicants feel to "please the social worker; 

- the difficulty of long waiting periods; 

- the anxiety produced for applicants In writing a "life 
history" to be assessed by persons with considerably more 
education; 

- the fact that the race of the worker Is less Important than 
the quality of the relationship between the applicant and the 
worker; 

- the major effect on both adoptive parents and children of a 
change in social worker; 

- the Importance of agencies being flexible and trusting, and of 
their understfliding that the power of the agency can sometimes 
feel overwhelming to parents. 

Video-tapes at.d other media presentations related to adoption of 
Black children were previewed at this meeting. The media presentations 
included video-tapes of children in need of adoptive homes used in 
recruitment by one of the pilot counties and a local television program 
on the Friends of Black Children project. The Committee made Pla^^/°5 
the development of public service announcements and reviewed a d^aft of 
an information brochure, both to be u.ed as part of a statewide 
^formation dissemination campaign planned by the Dissemination 
Sub-™^ittee. An updated status report on Black children in ^of^J^" 
was presented and discussed. A Policy, Practice and Administration 
Sub-committee was formed to develop recommendations for improvements to 
overcome barriers experienced by Black adoptive parent applicants. In 
addition, the Committee heard a report of a successful meeting held by 
severlr committee members with the Secretary of the Department of Human 
Resources to request funding for continuation work in additional counties 
in the coming year. 
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Fourth Advisory Coitiniiuee Meeting - 
August 15-16, 1983 

Agenda 

MONDAY, AUGUST 15, 1983 

12:00 - l:Oa Lunch 

1:00 - 1:15 Welcome - Dr. Woodrow Nichols, Chairperson 

1:15 ^ 2:45 PERMANENCY PLANNING: THEN AND NOW 

Ms. Sylvia Stikeleather, Foster Care Co-ordlnator 

■ « 

STATUS REPORT ON THE CHILDP^N: AN UPDATE 

Ms. Wanda Reives, 2?ennanency Planning Specialist 

2:A5 - 3:00 Break 

3:00 - 3:30 POLICY, PRACTICE, ADMINISTRATION SUB-CONMITTEE REPORT 

Mr. Buddy Streit, Committee Member 

3:30 - 5:00 NORTH GAFjOLINS'S RESPONSE TO BLACK CHILDREN IN NEED OF 

ADOPTION 

Mr. John Syria, Director, Division of Social Services 

5:00 - 6:00 Social Hour < 

6:00 - 7:00 Dinner 

7:00 - 9:00 PROJECT EVALUATION 

Dr. Carl Henley, Project Evaluation Consultant 

PROJECT GUIDEBOOK 

Dr. Valora Washington, Guidebook Consultant 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 16, 1983 
7:30 - 8:30 Breakfast 

8:30 - 9:00 DISSEMINATION SUB-COMMITTEE REPORT 

Ms. Chrystal Harris, Co-Chairperson 

9:00 - 10:00 PROJECT DIRECTOR'S REPORT 

10:00 - 10:30 Break 

10:30 - 12:00 WHAT'S NEXT? A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

Dr. Woodrow Nichols and All 

«^ 

12:00 Lunch, Adjourn 
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Summary of Fourth Meeting, August 1983 

At the fourth quarterly meeting of the Advisory Committee, attention 
continued to be given to statewide issues, policies, and needs related to 
adoption services for Black children and families. Although the funding 
period for the project was officially, drawing to a close, this meeting 
was by no means a '"final" meeting of the group, due both the group's 
commitment to continued action and the state's agreement to provide 
support for project continuation and expansion. 

Learning opportunities in this meeting included a presentation from a 
state agency staff member on permanency planning and the state' f child 
welfare management information and tracking system. The historical 
development of permanency planning and progress made on behalf of 
children were described and documented statistically, and the tracking 
system was discussed at length. The data clearly show that (1) Black 
children are staying longer in foster care than white children and leave 
the system more slowly, (2) more Black children are available for 
adoption than white children, and (3) fewer Black families than white 
families are available as placement resources. 

The Policy, Practice, and Administration Sub-Committee reported on 
their work in looking at barriers to the adoptive placement of Black 
children in foster care and making recommendations for change. The 
Sub-Committee had considered several areas, including: (1) how the 
supply of homes has been affected by recruitment, b: initial follow-up to 
applicants, and by the discouragement of foster parent adoption; (2) the 
approval of homes; and (3) the advertising of homes once they are 
approved. Concerns were expressed about inadequate public awareness of 
the need for homes, inadequate follow-up when potential applicants had 
made their interest known, the length of time involved in the home study 
process, the difficulty in negotiating between and among counties 
regarxiing available approved home studies, and inappropriate staff 
values. A variety of strategies for reducing the effect of these 
barriers were discussed: 

- conducting a coordinated continuing public relations program 
to increase public awareness, 

- publicizing agency guidelines for accepting applications, 

- improving mechanisms for exchanging approved home studies 
between counties, 

- increasing utilization of the private agency's willingness to 
do home studies without cost to the families, 

- finding ways to capitalized on "satisfied customers" in order 
to address the problem of credibility, 

- institutionalizing the idea of local Councils being available 
to help people through the process, 
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" developing In-roads to the Black male leadership of the 
particular neighborhoods In focus, 

* Increasing the use of adoptive parents In working with persons 
applying for or Interested In 4doptlon, ^ 

- finding ways to Improve the skill and confidence of adoption 
staff. 

The Director of the State Division of Social Services, an Invited 
guest speaker at tlie meeting, had been present during this Subr^Commlttee 
report and noted his support for the work of the group during his 
remarks. He also announced during his talk that state support would be 
available for project continuation In the next year. 

Other aspects of this meeting Included consideration of plans for 
this Guidebook, the need for a central answering point for callers 
responding to the public service announcement developed by the Committee, 
the Project's Director's report, reports on activities within the pilot 
counties, and preliminary plans for project work In the coming year. 
Including expansion of the membership of the Advisory Committee. 
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Analysis and Recommendations 



Key facets of the development and work of the Advisory Committee, 
which were Instrumental In the effectiveness of the group, are noted 
below, together with recommendations for replication of this model in 
other states. 

1. Composition 

The Advisory Committee was composed of twenty-one persons represent- 
ing key private and public sector agencies and foster and adoptive 
parents. The majority of the membership of the Advisory Committee was 
Black. This was seen as a critical factor in thi effort to communicate 
to the larger Black community on a state-wide basis. Additionally, 
representatives from key state positions, private child placing agencies, 
the court system, and advocacy organizations were members of the Advisory 
Committee. It was Important to include such representatives because of 
their ability to influence needed policy changes. 

2. Setting and Schedule for Meetings 

The conference setting used for all meetings of the Advisory 
Committee proved to be an Important c«r'-ct of the group's development, as 
was the scheduling of the meetings to include parts of two days. Having 
meals together, relaxing together after the evening meeting, being away 
from telephones and other Interruptions, enhanced the group s ability to 
work tQgether during the formal portions of the meetings. This plan is 
recommended for at least the first year of a group such as the Advisory 
Committee, because of the diversity of the group's composition and 
because of the need to develop coheslveness as a prelude to joint action. 

3. Planned Learnin^g Opportunities ^ 

All of ih« meetings of the Advisory Committee Included presentations 
and other op;.otl:unltie^ for members to learn about rather detailed 
aspects of tlie' <-dUvJS at hand. These topics included: 

- the scope and naUure of the problem, 

- the responsibilities of various agency levels within the 
system and the procedures used at these levels, 

- funding and administration of services, 

- policy -aaklng issues. 
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special needs adoption strategies with Black families and 
child reny 

child welfare system terminology and practices, and 

Innovations being developed In adoption services with Black 
fi^tallles and children. 

Presentations were made by a variety of persons , most of whom were 
Black. Invited speakers Included the Dean and faculty members of the 
School of Social Work, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
adoptive parents, state government officials, staff of the state agency, 
project staff, and committee members. 

The action plans formulated by the Advisory Committee and the 
Investement developed by Committee members In the action plans were an 
outgrowth of the topics presented formally at Advisory Committee 
meetings, ft Is recommended that any such state-*level group adopt a 
method for encouraging the Interplay of learning and planning. 

4. Structure of the Committee 

Several aspects * of the Committee's structure contributed to the 
development of a sense of ^'ownership'' of their work by the group. 
Officers were elected and were active throughout the year. Officers 
planned the meeting agendas (with staff assistance) and conducted the 
meetings (with staff sitting In the back row). Minutes were taken by a 
member of the Committee, and were typed and distributed by project 
staff. Frequent mailings by officers or staff to Committee members, such 
as mlnu;:es of meetings, quarterly project reports, reminders of upcoming 
meeting's, etc., helped members stay connected with the Committee and the 
project despite the three months between meetings^ It was extremely 
Important to the work of the Advisory Committee that the group was helped 
to develop an Identity of Its own, based on responsibilities which were 
related to, but not Identical with, those of the sponsoring agency and 
project. The development of an Independent Identity Is recommended for 
similar state-level groups. 

5. Statistical Reports 

The regular presentation of up-to-date statistical reports from the 
state agency on the status of Black children in the foster care system 
had several Important benefits. First, It was informative to members in 
becoming aware of the scope of the problem and of progress being made. 
Second, it encouraged the state agency to report tracking system data In 
such a way that the differential experience of Black and white children 
could be identified and analyzed. And third, the on*-going awareness that 
informed citizens were Interested in the topic served as an aid to the 
accountability of the state system. This strategy is highly recommended 
for adoptilon by replication projects. 
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6. Action Planning and Implementation 

In keeping with the phllosopny of the Friends of Black Children model 
regarding meaningful Involvement of the Black community, the role of this 
Committee was far broader than an advisory one. Actions were taken in 
three major areas: 

- public education, through development of public service 
announcements and brochures about adoption, 

- agency policies and practices, through examination of barriers 
and making recommendations for improvements to persons in 
decision-making roles, and 

- continuation and expansion of the focus on the adoptive needs 
of Black children throughout the state, through meetings with 
state officials. 

A state-level task force or Council concerned with improving services 
to Black children and families needs to be provided information, freeaom 
of action, and staff guidance and support. The Friends of Black Childrovi 
experience shows that these resources will produce effective action 
planning and appropriate implementation. 

7. Commmiication with Persons in State-level Decision-Making Roles 

While the composition of the Advisory Committee included persons with 
direct program responsibility for child welfare services, including 
adoption, the Committee employed an effective strategy to engage the 
attention of persons in higher positions of authority. Both the 
Secretary of the Department of Human Resources and the Director of the 
Division of Social Services were invited to make presentations to the 
group at a regular meeting. Minutes of the meetings carefully reflected 
both the remarks of these persons and the Committee's discussion of the 
presentations. Representatives of the Committee requested a meeting with 
the Department of Human Resources Secretary in her office on one 
occasion, which request was granted. And the Secretary was an Invited 
speaker at the year-end Continuity Conference. These learning and 
sharing opportunities were important for the Invited speakers as well as 
for the Committee. A climate for joint problem-recognition, and mutually 
agreed upon recommendations and implementation strategies was facilitated 
through this Involvement. 
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CONCLUSION 



The Friends of Black Children model effectively demonstrated that the 
Black community and local social services agencies could work together 
for the benefit of Black children without homes. The project success- 
fully established a network of community resources which served as a 
support system to Departments of Social Services. People Involved with 
the project — social workers^ community leaders^ project staf f > and 
consultants — were persuaded of the validity of the collaborative model. 

Those agencies Involved In the project found the process of 
facilitating change to be challenging and sometimes painful. Yet, In 
every county, agencies developed new policies and procedures which 
enhanced their capacity to serve the needs of Black families and 
children. Most Initial resistance to the project dissolved as agency 
staff began to find homes for special needs children" and as they 
successfully used new and effective ways to recruit Black families* By 
the end of one year, all ager.:les had greater flexibility In their 
criteria and procedures for working with prospective parents. There was 
Increased knowledge and skill within agencies about the needs of Black 
children and families. 

Community growth was also evident as a result of the Friends of Black 
Children model. Community Council members gained knowledge and insight 
about adoption needs in their localities. In every community, small 
groups of dedicated Community Council members were able to, in measures 
exceeding their membership, "spread the word" about waiting children. 
Furthermore, personal and collaborative relationships between agency 
staff and> Council members served to dispel reservations that each group 
had held about the other. By witnessing the effectiveness of these 
community volunteers, the need for Black staff was better understood by 
some agencies. At the end of this first project year, there was 
increased capacity of community leaders to address the needs of waiting 
children. 

In addition to local community and agency growth, the Friends of 
Black Children model provided leadership in discussion and review of 
State-w^e adoption issues. Through its Advisory Committee, changes for 
the state adoption manual were recommended and questions related to the 
State-wide data system were addressed. 

Most encouraging was the relative success of the Friends of Black 
Children model in meeting the needs of children and families. The 
efforts of the four local agencies and Community Councils resulted in a 
400 percent increase in the number of Black families available to adopt 
Black children. Furthermore, even as a "demonstrr.:.lon project," there 
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were twenty-eight Black children placed with adoptive families m the 
four pilot counties. The collaborative efforts between the Black 
community and the local county Departments of Social Services resulted In 
an Increase In the number of Black children placed with adoptive ^families 
and In an Increase in the number of Black families approved to adopt! 

There were also some unintended consequences of the Friends of Black 
Children model. Some counties had an Increase In foster care applicants 
as a result of community adoption recruitment efforts. One agency had a 
rapid influx of adoptive applicants, effectively dispelling the notion 
that "Black families do not adopt." 

In view of the early success of the Friends of Black Children model, 
it became imperative to expand its implementation. In the second year, 
1983-1984, ten new North Carolina counties joined the .project. Wg 
continue to learn a great deal about project implementation. 

We are hopeful that our state, and other states, will eventually 
institutionalize community involvement in adoption. While we are pleased 
with the work of agencies now participating in collaborative efforts, 
there are countless children in other counties and states who could be 
served. 
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APPENDIX I 
TRAINING RESOURCES AND STRATEGIES 



Page 

1. History and Familiarity with Black Family 
Lifestyle: An Overview 

2. Workshop on Family Traditions and Lifestyles 1^0 

3. Workshop on Black Language 1^5 

4. How to Keep Black Families After They Apply 130 

5. How to Develop a Community Resource Sheet 132 

6. Fund raising Can Be Fun 134 

7. How to Plan an Adoption Seminar 137 

8. How Children Come Into Foster Care 139 
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History and Familiarity with Black Family Lifestyle: 

An Overview 

■ i ■ '- 

The general goal of any ''training related to ^lack family culture Is 
to Increase the knowledge, skill, and competence of all social wof\ers 
working on behalf of Black families and 31ack adoptive children* 
Specific objectives of any learning program must Incltide at least the 
following: ' " 

to Vgaln a soclo--hlstorlcal perspective on tHe Black 
experience and value Systems: . ' * \ 

to understand and appreciate the .communication patterns of 
^ Black people and to 'bridge the ^Interracial communication 
gaps which often exist In cross-cultural communication; 

a • 

* • to understand- the st,rengths of .Black families and to asBess • 
potential families from their sources of strengths rather 
than weaknesses: ' « . 

to irapjrove ^he ability to adopt generic social work * 
principles and skills > to ethnic-sensitive practice in 
warking with Black families and children; 

to assess and apply ethnic-competent agency policies and 
practice related to adoption services to Black families and 
children; , • 

Some of the^ways In which, the learning can take place are: 

Consultation services* provided by outside Black consultants 
or agency staff, the latter should not be limited-' to 
adoption staff but may involve Black staff from, other parti * ^ 
of the agency* 

Training sessions designed to promote and elicit the 
exploration of personal values and those of other cultural 
value systems. 



The training resources^ presented In this section provide basic in- 
formation which can help ta facilitate the goals of a successful learning 
p rog ram . . • , 
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Workshop on Family Traditions and Lifestyles* 

The Black family has been plagued by misconceptions, distortions and 
stereotypical images such as that it is matriarchal and unstable. Until 
recently, researchers, historians, and scholars had not begun the process 
of llftit:g the veil of mythology, that is of demythologizing, the Black 
family* 

J These misconceptions were rooted upon the beliefs that the familial 

> patterns practiced in Africa, extended family networks, had practically 

no effect on the evolution of Black family life in the Uftlted States, and 
that the middle passage (the voyage across the Atlantic Ocean), the 
seasoning process in the West Indies, and the constant systemic 
dehumanlzation through slavery stripped the slave of his African cultural 
ethos. What the slave created in America was unstable, matriarchal and 
promiscuous families. 

This interpretation was advanced by E. Franklin Frazier, a Black 
sociologist, and Stanley Elkins, an historian. They viewed the constant 
breaC of slave families and the selling of members Individually as the 
preclusion of any possible fruition of secure, stable Black famlllej. 
However. Frazier did differ with Elkins on one point. He maintained that 
• stable Black families existed only among free slaves or house servants 
who were in close proximity to white families. 

Despite this difference, the Frazier-Elklns theory, that slavery 
destroyed the entire concept of family for Blacks, was popularized in the 
?::ntreth century by Daniel P. Moynihan. In 1965 ^^^^^ 0"/." 
Planning and Research, Department of Labor, published a 78 page 
SicumenLry report authored by Moynihan: The Neffro "^-^^IV'/'^^^^^^l 
National Action . Dovetailing with the Frazier-Elkins myth, he stated. 

Obviously, not every instance of social Pathology afflicting the 
Negro community can be traced to the weakness of famiiy struc 
ture .... Nonetheless, at the center of the -tangle of pathology 
is the weakness of the family structure .... It was by destroy- 
ing the Negro family under slavery that white Americans broke 
the will of the Negro people. Although fit will has reasserted 
itself in our time, . it is a resurgence doomed to frustration 
unless the viability of the Negro family is restored.^ 



Presented by Dr. Beverly Jones, Associate Professor, History Depart- 
ment North Carolina Central University, Durham, North Carolina at 
a workshop sponsored by the Friends of Black Children Project for 
pilot project participant agencies at the Aqueduct conference 
Center, Chapel Hill, N.C., November 8, 1982. 
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The Moynlhan Report Is replete with the Interpretation that the dys- 
• functlor^ng element ol^ the Black family during slavery continued In the 
twentletn century by the manifestation of broken families, a high rate of 
Illegitimacy, matrlfocal households and delinquency and crime. Despite 
the fact that The Negro Family has received tremendous criticism, It has 
engendered a heated discussion by scholars thusly advancing the need for 
further research on the Black family. 

Based on* the need to/^ challenge the Moynlhan report and a historical- 
sociological need to reinterpret the Black family, a few contemporary 
studies have begun to explore the diversity of Black families (two parent 
households, single-headed households) and to lock at the influence of 
class structure upon Black families. Because of these works, one can no 
longer Interpret the Black family, or any family, as monolithic • This 
point Is so essential In the field of social work. In essence, the 
nlsconceptlon that all Black families act In a particular way or have the 
same characteristics ^or values Is anachronistic. 

r -v 

These recent historical studies have provided compelling reason to 
question the destructive Impact which slavery allegedly had on the Black 
family. John Blasslngame In Slave Community has contended that, although 
most Africans brought to America were from diverse demographic areas 
(tribes) and arrived without members of their African extended family, 
they brought with them the societal codes they learned regarding the 
African family. All slaves on a plantation became a family and related 
to each other as sisters** and "brothers.** Males provided leadership and 
survival techniques to the younger males. A fozm of adoption by which 
children separated from parents were immediately taken In by the 
community was prevalent. An older person became their mother or father 
and taught them to respect their elders and how to behave in two worlds» 
the external 4nd internal wo rid 

Another major conclusion reached by Robert Fogel and Stanley 
Engerman, econometric historians, was that the slave family was 
considerably stronger than had been believed. Further evidence which 
challenges the stand'^Tig interpretation came from research conducted by 
Herbert Gutman, whose data was consistent with conclusions reached by 
Fogel and Engerman.' In his ground-breaking essay, "Persistent Myths 
about the Afro-American Family,** Gutman examined *'the family patterns of 
those Negroes closest in time to actual chattel slavery,** and did not 
find- **instability,** **chaos,** or "disorder." Instead, in fourteen varied 
Southern cities and counties between 1865 and 1880, Gutman found seventy 
to ninety percent of all households were viable two-parent households. 
Gutman* s data made clear that the vast majority of Black families were 
headed by both parents, ar:d convincingly contradicted the view that 
slavery "destroyed" the Black family.^ 

A very provocative work that analyzed the class structure of Black 
families and described the lifestyles and beliefs is Charles Willie* s A 
New Look at Black Families . This writer certainly recommends this book 
to all workers in the social services-related areas* Williej^ a 
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sociologist. Interviewed two-hundred 'families. Although he provided 
economic-wage structure for each of the families (middle-class, working- i 
class, and lower-class), the Importance of his work Is his analysis of 
the lifestyles and beliefs of each group not the structure. 5 

According to Willie, the Black family of the present Is quite 
diverse. Middle-class families desire to buy a home, to educate their 
children, and to encourage their children to pursue their goals. A 
t ra-parent household In which there Is a dual partnership does exist. 
One or both parents are college graduates. Socially, they belong to 
fraternal or social groups, are active participants In th6 church, and 
often are Involved in their community. ^ 

The working-class families also desire to buy homes, not to rent. 
The woman contributes on the average more than thirty-three percent to 
the Income while white females contribute about eighteen percent. One of 
Che parents may work two jobs in order to educate their children and to 
provide stability to the family. They are very church-conscious and 
quite strict disciplinarians. There is more evidence of an extended 
family network than among middle-class families. They often provide 
their cfdldren with chores and persistently Inculcate in them the 
importance of work. This group will consist of farmers who provide the 
family Income on a seasonal rather than on a weekly basis. ^ 

Lower-class families have a high number of one-parent households 
either due to divorce, separation or death. Like working-class families, 
the structure will consist of extended family members. Because of 
systemic discrimination, they are distrustful of governmental agencies. 
They are not often closely tied to the, churchy but have a deep love for 
children, and are strict disciplinarians. They also Instruct their 
children at an early age on how to prepare meals and get small jobs. 

Though many lower-class families are female-headed, there seems to be 
an increasing presence of one-parent households among all three groups. 
Black women are more likely than white women to be the single support of 
their households, not only because separation and divorce are more common 
among Blacks, but also because there are many fewer Black mal^s of 
marriageable age than Black females in the fifteen to forty-four years 
age group. According to the 1980 Census of Population, in the adult 
Black population of 12.5 million. Black women outnumber Black men in the 
fifteen to forty-four age range by 680,000. The single-headed household 
provides a viable source of potential adoptive parents. ^ 

If one is cognizant of these characteristics while interviewing 
middle-class, working-class, lower-class, and one-parent households, then 
a more wholesome and honest interchange can be. pOc^dible between the 
social worker and the prospective adoptive parents. When working with 
Black prospective adoptive parents, tho'=:e in social work related areas 
must be avare of the following major cultural factors: .(1) the Black 
family, like ot,her families, is not monolithic, but diverse; (2) the 
extended family network can serve as supportive linkages for adoptive 
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parents; and (3) the family la of ton closely tied to the church. 
Historically, Black families are often more receptive to taking in 
children outside of their immediate family, are more work-conscious as 
work foras an essential element of Black family life, and a:e often 
creative in the use of various means for survival. 
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Workshop on Black Language'*' 



The Issue of Ebonics, the language pf Black people, Is only a subset 
of the larger issue of race and the social services delivery system. 
Most discussion of language differences continues to be thinly shrouded 
in pejorative assumptions about the deficits of Black people. 
Delineations of appropriate social work practice with the Black community 
is possible only when we abandon the notion that, as speakers. Black 
people are merely negative reflections of white people. Rather, the 
cognitive styles and cultural mores peculiar to the African's experience 
in America must underline redirections of the relationship between 
agencies and Black people. 

Highlighting the need for this redirection is evidence that there is 
a set of guiding principles ^ an ethos - which frames Afro-American 
experiences. Wade Nobles argues that Black people derive their most 
fundamental self-definitions from several cultural and philosophical 
premises continuous with their West African heritage. 

However, as a product of the dominant culture, the child welfare 
system is discontinuous with the common ethos of the Black experience. 
For example, agencies typically focus on adoption as an individual family 
experience; this may be alien to Black people socialized in the principle 
of collective unity. This cultural clash is reflected in . research 
findings that Black people have external, while white people liave* 
internal, sources of motivation. Black people, oriented to the "we'' 
rather than to the "I," are immediately confronted with conflict in the 
adoption process. 

Consequently, consideration of the impact of being an enclave culture 
in a racist society also underlines special needs for social work 
practice. Of course. Black people must achieve competency in the tools 
of this culture if they are to survive. However, direction and 
motivation of the adoption process should be sharply focused upon and 
guided by recognition of the cultural heritage, history and values 
reflated to the struggle of Black people in the United States. 

To examine the relationship between society, social work, and 
Ebonics, tills workshop reviews common asstunptions about Black language. 
Further, social attitudes and socialization patterns affecting language 
are outlined. 



Presented by Dr. Valora Washington, Associate Professor, School of 
Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
at a workshop sponsored by the Friends of Black Children Project 
for pilot project participant agencies at the Aqueduct Conference 
Center, Chapel Hill, N.C., November 9, 1982* 
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Myths About Language and Learning 

Black people need to, and want' to, acquire the tools needed to 
participate fully in the life of the United States. In relation to 
language, it -continues to be evident that Black people do not share the 
communication skills valued in corporate America. Yet, linguistic 
research indicate^ that language skills are the strengths of Black 
children. For example, many Black children have been characterized as 
being more competent reasoners, better story tellers, and more skillful 
debaters than, their white, middle-class counterparts. Why does this 
contradiction exist? 

Two common rationales for this dilemma involve: (1) the myth that 
there is a "standarxi English"; and (2; the blatant denial that a Black 
lexicon exiPts or should be recognized. 

First, in both social work practice and society, there is a stubborn 
insistence rn the myth that there is a "standard English." The term 
•standard English" connotes that this specific socially accepted dialect 
is fixed and regular. However, within regions of the United ."Itates, 
there Is wide variation in "standard English." Linguists have never 
achieved a complete description of what "standard English" is, if there 
is such a language. 

One may refer to standard written language, since its grammar and 
vocabulary conform to world-wide uniformities.^. Still, it is important to 
distinguish written uniformities in a language from the pejorative 
assumption that a standard spoken style exists. 

A second factor influencing interpretations of Black language skills 
is discussion about whether a Black vernacular REALLY exists. Despite 
our country's propensity to find humor in regional 'accents," researchers 
have complained that there are many political pressures against the 
recognition and description of varying speech patterns. 

Nonetheless, scholars have indeed isolated characteristics of a Black 
language. Researchers have demonstrated systemic contrasts and clear 
distinctions between the oral productive performances of Blajk and white 
dialect speakers. Remarkable similarities have been found in the spoken 
language of Blacks in widel^ separated geographical areas. 
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Language and Social Attitudes 

As an essential aspect of culture, language is an active mediator of 
social functioning, social roles and group identity. Insofar as language 
refl-cts culture, Black language is reflective of the psychological and 
social experiences of people forced to maintain their own lexicon. 
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Coasequentlyt societal variables cannot be dlsregarled In thoughtful 
analysis of language and the child welfare system. Social attitudes are 
Important considerations ber.c2.use many of the probleius facing Black 
students st^m from the ways In which their language patterns are regarded 
by both themselves and others. 

Dr. William Labou has demonstrated that prestige variables and social 
class are related to language contrasts. Speakers of prestige dialects 
react to language deviations as If they connote lack of Intelligence and 
Inferiority, Consequent:* y> while It cannot be supported that forms of 
"st andard English" have linguistic superlorlty» they have attained 
sociological superiority. Specif Ically^ "standard English" forms have 
sociological superiority (that granted by social ^M-ltudj) In the sense 
that speech differences are devalued, Althcigh the basis of the 
dev*Bluatlon may be one of social power» social power difference! lead to 
real ('adoption and foster care) effects when diversity connotes drvlance. 

Indeed, language styles are patterned on th'^i basis of social 
experience, ahd thus have social class Implications c People coni^lstently 
rate the Intelligence, social status, and education of Black language 
speakers lower than they do the same attributes of speakers of other 
dialects. Within each region of the United States, the dialect of 
different social groups Is distinctive; people are aware of and can 
recognize the social meanings and implications of different dialects. 



Language and Socialization 

In addition to its influence on social attitudes, language also 
functions as a socialization mechanism. Many researchers describe Black 
children as "bathed" in verbal stimulation. These children learn that 
status and respect in ^lack culture can be earned through a range of 
activities involving the use of language — e.g., through ritual Insults, 
^signifying.' Through imitation and modelling behaviors, younger 
children attempt to develop these skills throtigh their observations of 
older children and adults. 

Like all children, Black children internalize the cultural 

significance of language styles or skills in the context of their 

environment . Specifically, language transmits and reinforces modes of 
social functioning, group identity, and social roles. 

Social Functioning 

Distinct uses of language in Black societies have permeated social 
functioning and cultural expectations. As historically oral cultures, 
the expressive word, not written language, has been found to be the basis 
ot both African and Black traditions. The African character of Black 
language has been preserved at the level of interpersonal relationships 
an^ expressive behavior. 
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Language processes are constantly confronted and influenced by social 
experiences and social interaction. Language is used to define and to 
create social order, and speakers internalize cultural norms and values 
through language. 

Group Identity 

The importance of the social functions of language is underlined by 
finding that many Blacks, although aware of sociolinguistic values, avoi^ 
using prestige forms of language and increase their use of Black 
language. This phenomenon occurs as a product of social interaction, 
which is, in turn, a partial determination of self-perceptions. 

These findings suggest that language preference has relevance for 
both referent group identity and for self-concept. That is, the way 
people choose to speak depends not only on who they are, but on how they 
see themselves in relationship to others and on who they want to be. In 
a functional sense, Etionics might express a Black identity, a Black 
self -concept:, and, consequently, the individual self. Therefore, the 
prestige value of speaking a socially acceptable dialect loses its face 
validity iu the absence of meaningful incentives. 

These incentives have most often been absent in the history and 
experiences of Blacka in the United^ States. Rather, it has been 
necessary for the Black speech community to organize, maintain, and 
create its own language based on needs to cover cultural concepts or to 
fill psychological needs, such as keeping outsiders out and reinforcing 
community ties. 

One consequence of the Interaction between group Identity and 
language has been that in-group expressions are often dropped or have 
their meanings changed as they become widely known. Another effect of 
this process has been that Black language patterns extend or change the 
meanings of particular English words, for example bad means good. 
Denigration of these sources of personal and group identities by 
Inattention to the functions of language are antithetical to the purposes 
of schooling. 

Social Roles 

Closely related to the relevance of language to group identity is 
concern with social roles. The uniqueness of one's language /i^l"*^ 
is often heralded in times of cultural or political change. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that demar ' • for human rights and cultural 
pluralism, in the United States America and in the world, often 
Include advocates for appreciation and respect of alternative language 
patterns. For example, Ossie Davis demonstrates how the English language 
may be viewed as abusive to the aspirations and self-concepts of Black 
people because it pervasively denigrates and attaches negative 
connotations to the word "black." 
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Attitudes, Including social role expectations, are reflected and 
reinforced by the grammar and vocabulary ^learned. That Is, language may 
be viewed as defining, determining, and predisposing thought towards the 
objects or symbols they present. As a consequence, language can shape 
Ideas about roles and Images of people In society, while Imposing limits 
on the kinds of thoughts one has about those roles and Images. Further, 
social roles and Images evolve In patterns necessary to the social, 
economic and/or political goals of a group of speakers. 

Research Indicates that even preschool children are aware of the 
negative Images and restricted roles associated with both the color black 
and with Black people* However, research also demonstrates that teachers 
can successfully change these Images. One method of change Involves 
altering the language Itself, thereby broadening concepts of social 
roles. Examples of this process Include the Blacks* desire to be 
identified as *'Black,*' rather than *'Negro," and the feminists* preference 
for "Chairperson," rather than "chairman." 



Conclusion 

It Is, therefore, necessary for social workers to understand how 
language functions among social groups and In different social situations. 

Conflicts arise when Ebonics speakers are confronted with a social 
services system which Ignores or denigrates their social and cultural 
experiences. 

The following are suggestions for social workers which facilitate the 
development of sensitivity to cross-cultural language styles. Each of 
these suggestions affirms that positive communication will be facilitated 
to the extent that language and cultural diversity are acknowledged and 
accepted. 

1. Examine your personal attitudes about language. Are social 
prestige factors In language overriding the pragmatic use gf 
skills and knowledge which helps Black children to be placed 
In Black foster or adoptive homes? Negative attitudes about 
Ebonics can too easily be translated Into low expectations 
for members of Its speech community. 

2. Do not assume that the Black person Is not willing to 
communicate with you because of phonological and syntactical 
differences In language skills. 

3. Deal with language diversity In a matter-of-fact way, 
thereby communicating acceptance and facilitating trust. 
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How to Keep Black Families After They Apply* 

Insights for Workers and Agencies 

Many agencies have realized that Black families DO adopt, and have 
launched recruitment efforts truly Innovative In outreach to overcome the 
mistrust of agencies that often exists. Finding Black families is not 
the major problem; but keeping families through the home study process is 
another matter. 

A special 1977 issue of the Black Child Development Institute* « Black 
Child Advocate offered some of the best Insights for workers who want to 
retain those families who do apply. Here are some excerpts (underlining 
added). 

Black response to recruitment efforts in adoption is a response 
of concern for Black children without families ... Secondly, 
Black people tend to personalize relationships rather than 
respond to agency professionals according to established role 
expectations ... Third, Black experience with agencies and 
institutions has often been one of non-support or rejection 
which makes Blacks reluctant to share sensitive personal 
Infonaatlon with agency personnel. 

The first step in relationship building is for agencies to 
recognize and accept the feelings of these resource families and 
respond sensitively and Immediately. It is imperative that the 

agency assume that any Black family who c ontacts them Is^ 

Interested in providing a home . In keeping with this 
assumption, the agency should respond as rapidly as possible to 
the initial Inquiry. Prolonged waits can only be destructive 
elements to relationship building with Black families who all 
too often have been 'put off by th^ dominant society. 

Only such Information as is necessary to begin the process 
should be taken by phone . This would primarily consist of the 
name of the family, address, and phone numbers. . .Questions posed 
ty resource families should be answered. An agency staff member 



* Region IV Adoption Resource Center Newsletter, Group Child Care Con- 
sultant Services, School of Social Work, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C., 1982. 
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should contact the family within 2A hours to schedule an 
appointment s The appointment should be . scheduled vlthln 10 
working days of the Inquiry, In no Instance should a comple-: 
social history (application form) be mailed to prospective 
resource families prior to a face-to-face contact « 

The personal Interview with the resource family should explore 
and accept their reason for contacting the agency^ share ^ 
Information about t he c Mid ren aval la ble > and the adoption"^ 
process It Is the resource family'^ responsibility to share 
Information with the worker and to evaluate the meaning of that 
Information In relation to an adoption plan. Resource families 
need to know why they are being asked to provide the 
information requested of them and its relevance to the adoption 
process. The decision to proceed with the adoption process 
constitutes a contract to determine^ through an open and honest 
relationship^ the degree to which the resource family currently 
is 9 or can be^ a resource for a child. 

Workers who take these comments seriously may recognize ways they 
can Improve their relationships with Black applicants from the point of 
Intake up to the beginning of a home study. There are many more 
subtleties of practice relevant to the home study Itself, and how we 
often mis-assess Black family strengths, A good starting point Is for 
agencies to do some healthy self-assessment of how their traditional 
procedures are perceived by Black resource families. 
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How to Develop a Community Respurce Sheet* 

Community resources, which are located in the Black community and/or 
are used by Black families in the community, can be valuable to social 
workers in several ways; 1) as sources of further information about 
needs and characteristics of Black families; 2) as referral sources for 
Black families; 3) as "leads" for resources within informal networks 
within the Black community; 4) as consultants on a case-specific or 
general basis. In addition, the process of searching for the resources 
to be included on the community resource sheet is a valuable opportunity 
for workers to become more familiar with the Black community as a whole. 

The categories below can be modified to fit the resources in any 
particular community. Information to be obtained on each resource should 
include, at a ifinimum, the name of the organization, location, contact 
person and telephone number. Information should be kept up to date, 
should be added to as new contacts are made and resources discovered, and 
should be shared by workers so that each worker in a unit or agency does 
not need to "re-invent the wheel." 

.V 

Similar resource sheets developed on other ethnic minority 
populations in the locality with whom the agency works .can also be 
helpful. 

Formal Resources 

Churches (include, in addition to churches in ^^f /^'^""^'y* 
ministers, specific organizations within churches which may be ^^onc^rned 
with families' needs, alliances of the ministers of Black churches, 
denominational organizations, etc.) o 

Social/Berievolent/Support Groups (fraternities and 5iororities, clubs. 
Black adoptive parent groups. Black foster parent groups, organizations 
with a neighborhood or community-wide human service focus, etc.) 

Health Services/Physicians 

Other Health Providers 



* Ppm, ;.nencv Planning; The Black Experie nce. A Training Curriculum, 
Office of Continuing E ducation, School of Social Work, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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Neighborhood School Counselors/Social Workers/Teachers and Other School 
Personnel In or From The Community 

Informal Education/Language Frog rams /Adult Education 

Early Childhood Education/Day Care Programs 

After School Day Care/Recreation Programs 

Tutoring Prog raids 

Mental Health Resources (agency-related and private) 
Community ActiQn Programs 
Summer Programs for Children 
Other ' 

Informal Resources 

Neighborhood Day Care Providers 
Community Store Keepers 
Sports/Recreation Clubs 
Barber/Beauty Shops 

Knowledgeable Community Members (those who often serve an informal 
^'ombudsman" function and/or are considered community leaders by community 
members) 

Other 
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Fundraising Can Be Fun!!* 



There are many fundraising ideas circulating among parent advo-ac> 
community groups that net large and small profits, some requiring a great 
deal of planning and coo-xiination, and others requiring little or no 
outlay of cash. Here is a collection of old and new ideas with a twist 
or two that will add some zing to your fundraising efforts. The key is 
to adapt the ideas to your local setting-, group size and need, and then 
go forth and raise dollars I 

RAFFLES.... Always try to get your ,raffle items donated, either by local 
^i^ts or members of your group. Merchants are receptive tr this idea, 
since it promises free publicity ai^/or some sort of recognition of their 
support of your cause. 




Be sure to sell tickets for a price that will insure a profit, ask each 
member to sell a certain number of tickets, enlist the help of other 
community groups, i.e. Scout troops, and award ^ prize to the person 
selling the highest number of tickets. 

Handcrafted and customized items make excellent prizes. Original cartoon 
drawings, matted and framed also make excellent prizes. (In carder to get 
these original cartoons, write to the columnist i^,<^«e of ybur- local 
paper and request the original(s); mat and frame.) Raffling ffeVeral 
items may net a large profit and offer some variety to the sale of 
tickets. You may want to make your raffle season-specific, i.e. $iUU 
towards Easter outfits for two children, handmade Christmas ornaments, 
etc. Be sure to advertise through your local media and publicize the 
names of the winners. 

MEALTIME EV ENTS; Spaghetti Suppers, Pancake Breakfasts, Bar-B-Qs. The 
key to successfu l mealtime events is advance sales ^f _ tickets, donated 
food items, an accessible location, and tasty food. sure to advertise 

well and you ^ight want to "take orders" from local busines.ses, offices 
and plants and offer to deliver their meals. Selling dessert items at an 
extra cost will also net extra profit. Inviting a local dee-jay to 
provide music, showing old movies or some other form of entertainment 
will draw additional customers. This can also be a theme event, i.e. 
Parisian Nlte, '20s Nite, Oriental Evening, etc., and folks can 
"dress-up' for the occasion. 



John Wolf, Region IV Adoption Resource 'Center, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 27514, September 26, 1980. 
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BI DDING-ON-LUNCH-WITH . . . . local politicians, celebrities or dignitaries. 
Contact a local restaurant to arrange this special event, request a 
donation of one or more meals or a discount on all meals. (The payoff 
for the restaurant is free publicity.) Be . re to advertise through your 
local media. 



Bidding may take place at a PTA meeting or other gathering of the 
community. You may want to provide transportation to and from the 
restaurant for the honored guest. In the case of local politicians, be 
sure to plug your case for children's services. 

A variation: Sponsor a luncheon or banquet in honor of your local 
politician or celebrity aud sell tickets to the event. 

FASHION SHOWS .... Contact local department stores or speciality shops to 
determine their policy on sponsoring this type of event. (Some stores 
will sell their merchandise at discount to the models or to persons 
attending the event.) This, too, can be a season-specific event. 
Entertainment can be provided, snacks can be sold and door prizes 
awarded. Be sure to involve fathers and sons in this event. If it is a 
strictly adult affair, yr»'; may want to have a social hour or dance after 
the event with music provided by a local dee-Jay. 

LESSONS t L ESSONS'. LESSONS'. " This is another raffle idea. Raffle* off 
guitar, dance, yoga, macrame, piano, art, tennis, etc. lessons. Contact 
local professionals, talented amateurs, or craf tspersons about donating 
their time or talent to this venture. Be sure to Include parent group 
members who have special talents. 

ARTS 'N CRAFTS FLEA MARKET Handcrafted, personalized, customized 

one-of-a-kind items for sale. You may want to start collecting items 
several months in advance of your Flea Market, sponsor craft making 
parties, and raffle a unique, original work the day of the event. Mall 
and shopping centers may be good locations, however, be sure that you 
have contacted the management about this. Also check to see if there are 
local ordinances governing this type of activity. 

BUSINESS IS BOOMINGl'.! There are many businesses that have fund raising 
programs or packages. These plans often allow your group to purchase at 
wholesale and then sell at retail. Contact local photographers, doughnut 
shops, book stores, mall order stationers and check your Yellow Pages 
under fundralsing to see if others are listed. 

WORKSHOPS. .. .Decide on a topic relevant to your community, secure a 
workshop leader, find a conference site, and charge a nominal fee. Some 
workshop leaders will donate their services but- may require transporta- 
tion costs; hotels will souieulnes offer free meeting space if you can 
guarantee a certain number of meals for lunch, 

PARTIES. . ..Splash parties: Poolslde fund and food fest. Items are 
donated for sale at the party. ^^J 
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Card parties: Tickets are sold, each winner receives a prize, 
refreshments can be served or included in the ticket price. 

Discos: Sponsor a local dee Jay, band or combo. Sell tickets and 
raffle a prize. 

Other variations Bobby Sox Party, 50s Party, Penny-A-Pound . 

SALE ITEMS .,.. Tee shirts, bumper stickars, buttons, pens, P«"^«"t«'/^^^^ 
book marke rs, etc. Design a logo, contact local companies 
to see if they can print these items at a discount to you. Again, check ^ 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone book. 

LAS VEGAS NITE. BINGO .... Fun for all. Check to see what your state's 
laws are governing this type of activity. (Usually, non-profit 
organizations can sponsor these events with no problems.) 

WEEKEND A T THE HILTON I Hotels may donate a weekend in their "special 
suite" to your organizati on or charge you a nominal fee. (Free publicity 
is again the selling point.) 

DINNER FOR TWO. Another raffle idea. Select a very special restaurant 
for an intimate dinner for two. 

FLY FTRST CLASS. Contact airlines to determine if they would donate 
first class air ' t ravel for two to Atlanta, Knoxville, Orlanda, Mobile, 
B roxi, ChLleston, Chapel Hill, or Lexington, ^^-^^^^/^/^^^trrit: 
to meei local adoptive parents in the area or spend a night in a favorite 

hotel. 

CAR FOR A YEAR. Many car dealers will jump at the chance to raffle off 
one of their demonstrators. 

These are iust a few ideas that may stimulate your creative thinking and 
entiL you to go forth and raise dollars. The key, as stated Previously 
!s to secure donations and to advertise your events well. Be sure to 
Kive recognition to those persons who donate goods or services, you may 
IZt to offer a subscription -o your newsletter or any honorary 
membership in your organiLtion. Another good idea is to sponsor a 
^eanjlincheon'or banquet to honor your volunteers, yourself included. 

A note about advertising. Start advertising early and utilize "free 
Dublicity " Here are some methods: press releases, calendar notes 
^a lei ' to newspapers), feature stories, -^^0"^; P^f^^^^ ^ f,^ 
announcements, free classifieds, invitations, church bulletins, fliers, 
posters, other organizations, etc. 



. A R«=,H^nc,. The Grass Roots F und raising Book by Joan Flanagan 

T the university of Tennessee. Knoxvll e, or by -^.^.^"S " 
Project,. 1000 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W.. Washington, DC 20007 
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How to Plan an Adoption Seminar* 

First, organize your committees to cover each aspect of the seminar. 
These may Include: publicity, program, refreshment, and clean-up. 

An Adoption Seminar is an ideal time to recruit new families, enlist 
support of other groups with similar goals, explore issues rel&ting to 
adoption or child and family services, and sensitize the general public 
to the placement of special needs kids. 

There are several publicity activities that can precede the actual 
seminar. Some of these activities are: Mall displays, television and 
radio talk shows, newspaper articles and editorials, mayoral proclamation 
of "Adoption Week/Day." 

The seminar can consist of a panel of adoptive parents dlEicussing their 
experiences and answering questions, presentation by county/state workers 
about the agency's policies, types of children available, etc.; local 
legislators can present information about pending legislation affecting 
children and families, budgetary matters, etc.; representatives from 
child advocacy groups discussing techniques, strafe^ies to affect 
legislative action, current Issues; some person from ^ur organization 
may want to talk about organizing a parent support group, how to work 
with agencies, resources available to parents who adopt special needs 
kids; local menta^ health professionals, pediatricians can explain 
various handicapping conditions and their implications for the child and 
the family. 

If funds are available or if you can secure the services of a .fr<endly 
printer, publish a brochure about your group, its goals, etc.; secure 
brochures from public md private adoption agencies, prepare a portable 
display board with pictures of the types of children available for 
adoption, subscribe to your state's ^oto listing book and have it 
available fox' participants to look at. Have available copies of books on 
adoption or a reading list for interested adopters. Provide a sign-up 
sheet for persons interested in attending your meetings or securing more 
Information about the group and adoption. 

Invite representatives from other parent groups or groups and individuals 
with similar goals. (Service clubs, fraternities, sororities, political 
party workers, religlouf^ leaders, reporters, child advocacy groups, etc.) 



John Wolf, Region IV Adoption Resource Center, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 2/514, September 26, 1980. 
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Show fllino about adoption. 

Be sure to canvas your group to determine the kind of program coiitent 
that might attract the largest .group of people. 

This would be a good time to offer a subscription to your newsletter, 
sell baked goods, craft Items, bumper stickers, buttons, etc. 

Good luck'.'. 
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How Children Come Into Foster Care* 



Ch ild VJelfare Services are defined , as services designed to help meet 
the needs of children and support families in carrying out thelv 
parenting rights and responsibilities. There are three different types 
of Child Welfare Services: 

Supportive Services are those services such as day care or counseling 
which help families function and meet the needs of their children. 

Supplemental Services are also designed to help families remain 
together by providing resources such as food stamps, homemaker 
services, or child protective services, to supplement the resources 
which families themselves can provide. 

Substitute Services provide 24-hour care for children in foster homes 
or residential group care settings when they cannot be cared for 
safely by their parents in their own homes. This service is also 
called Foster Care Service. 

Supportive services are usually provided when the parents themselves 
request help. Sometimes parents request supplemental services as well, 
but sometimes these services 3re provided by an agency such as the 
Department of Social Services due to their concern about the safety and 
well-being of the children. The agency usually becomes Involved with the 
family because a report has been made to the agency by a concerned 
neighbor^ family member, school, or other commurlty agency that the 
children may be in danger or are not being well cared for or supervised. 
Some community agencies such as schools, day care centsrs, hospitals, 
etc., are required by law to report situation*' where there Is a suspicion 
that children are abused or neglected. The agency's intention in these 
situations is to provide the kind of help to the family which can keep 
the family together and can assure that the children are safe and 
well-cared for. 

Unfortunately, agencies do not provide as much help to intact 
families as is needed, for a variety of reasons* When supportive and 
supplemental services are not available, or are not provided in a way 
that really helps families, or when the family stress is so great that 
these services cannot help solve the family's problems, then children are 
placed in foster care. 

Some children enter foster care through a voluntary request by the 
parents; in some cases the parents have placed the child in foster care 



Adapted from a presentation by Ms. Marti Pryor-Cook, Advisory 

Committee Member, at the Friends of Black Children Advisory 
Committee Meeting, February^ 1983. 
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as a part of their voluntary release of the child for adoption. However, 
most children enter foster care because the Court has decided that it is 
in the best interest of the children not to remain with their parents for 
a period of time. The Court makes this decision based on information 
provided by the county Department of Social Services which has a legal 
responsibility to help assure that the children in the community are 
protected. Many factors influence the agency's decision as to whether 
the family can be served together or whether the children must be placed 
in foster care; however, the Court always makes the final decision. 

When children are placed in foster care, they are usually placed in 
the home of a family which serves as a licensed foster family for the 
agency. These families are volunteers; they care for children who need 
foster care services because they want to help children and families. 
The agency pays the family for part of the cost of food, clothing and 
shelter for the children. The intention almost always is that the 
children will live with the foster family only for a temporary period of 
time, until some permanent plan can be made for their 

"Permanency planning" is a term which describes the intention that 
all children will grow up in a nurturing permanent family of their own. 
When children are in foster care, this means that, for a period of time 
aL least, their biological parents are unable to provide this permanent 
care. However, because of a commitment to permanency planning, agencies 
try hard to see that children do rot grow up in temporary foster 
families. Therefore, very soon after a child is moved to a foster 
family, work begins to develop a permanent family situation for the child. 

The first and most preferred choice for a permanent family for a 
child is the child's own biological family. In most cases, the agencies 
continue to work very closely with the child's own family to try to solve 
the problems which caused the child to need to be in foster care in the 
first place. In many situations, this effort is successful and the child 
is able to return home. 

If the birth family's problems are very great, or if for some other 
reason the child is not able to return home soon, the next choice for a 
permanent family is the child's relatives. Aunts and uncles, grand- 
mothers, older brothers or sisters, may be c ^ked to consider becoming the 
permanent family for the child. 

When neither the child's birth family nor relatives can become the 
permanent family, the next preferred option is adoption with a new 
permanent family. The Friends of Black Children Community Councils are 
helping to make this possible for more children through their work to 
find adoptive families. 

If adoption is not a possibility for a child either, then the child 
is very likely to grow up in foster care, often moving around from one 
foster home or institution to another, never feeling like he or she 
belongs. This is not good for children but, unfortunately, it still 
htippens to far too Tiany children in our country. 
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Films 



"Everybody Needs a Forever Home" 

This film depicts some of the myths, fears, and realities of 
adoption, as told by adoptive parents and children. Available from: 
Distribution Coordinator, Media Services Division, Texas Department of 
Human Resources, P.O. Box 2960, Austin, Texas 78769. 

"Taking Care of One's Own" 

A slide presentation of non-traditional people who have adopted 
children with special needs. A single retired mother, a biracial couple 

that adopts a biracial child, and a single father who adopts eleven 
children are featured in this slide. Available from Southeast Resource 
Center for Children and Youth Services, University of Tennessee, Office 
of Continuing Social Work Education, 1838 Terrace Avenue, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 379963920. 

"Our Child" 

This film shows a seminar, led by staff members from Homes for Black 
Children, for master's students in the School of Social Work at Wayne 
State University. The discussion centers around ways to reduce the 
anxiety of prospective adoptive parents, and strategies to successfully 
place adoptive children. Available from Homes for Black Children, 2340 
Calvert Street, Detroit, Michigan 48206. 

"Reflections" 

A 30-minute video-tape of a television program on Black adoption in 
North Carolina. It addresses the problems and the most prevalent myths, 
and presents interviews with both adoptive and foster families. A good 
scarce for public information regarding Black adoption. Available from: 
Friends of Black Children Project, Group Child Care Consultant Services, 
School of Social Work, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

"Friends of Black Children Year-end Conference" 

A video-tape presentation of participant social services agencies and 
community volunteers. This video-tape depicts the enthusiasm and 
commitment of both social services agencies and Black citizens in a 
community organization approach for the adoption of Black children. 
Presents a developmental approach fo finding families for Black 
children. Available from? Friends of Black Children Project, Group 
, Child Care Consultant Services, School of Social Work, University of 

North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

"Black Children and the Adoption Process: A Trilogy"" 

A videotape in three parts which depict: I. The Children; II. The 
Interview; and III. Adoptiva Applicants who successfully completed the 
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adoption process. Available from Rockingham County Department of Social 
Services, 102 South Scales Street, Reldsvllle, North Carolina. 

"The Friends of Black Children Project: One Agency's Experience" 

A video-film presentation which summarizes the agency's experiences 
in implementing the project. Available from Rockingham County Department 
of Social Services,. 102 South Scales Street, Reldsvllle, North Carolina. 
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National Adoption Resources 



Homes for Black Children 

2340 Calvert Street 
Detroit, Michigan 48206 



One Church One Child 
510 North Dearborn 
Room 400 Chicago, Illinois 60610 



National Association of Black Social Workers, Inc. 

2008 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10033 



National Black Child Development Institute 
1463 Rhode Island Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



TEAM (Training and Education In Adoption Methods) 
North American Council on Adoptable Children 
2001 S Street NW 
Suite 540 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
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State and Local Black Adoption Groups 



North Carolina 

Nelson Halrston, Chairperson 
Rockingham County Friends of Black Children Council 

911 Georgia Avenue 
Eden, NC 27288 

Gladys Lawson, Chairperson 
Halifax County Friends of Black Children Council 

Route 3, Box 44AB 
Enfield, NC 
(919) 445-5688 

Ella Evans, Chairperson 
Cabarrus County Friends of Black Children Council 
724 Old Charlotte Road 
Concord, NC 28025 

R. Earl Jones, Chairperson 
Wake County Friends of Mack Children Council 

PO Box 1971 
Raleigh, NC 27602 



Hunter Halth 

Black Adoption Task Force, Inc. 
P.O. Box 21542 
Greensboro, NC 27406 

We Care for Black Children, Inc. 
Clifton Hayes 
1102 Dayton, Apt 7 
Durham, NC 



Ann Dawkins 

High Point Black Adoption Task Force, 
3231 Lofty View Court 
High Point, NC 27260 

Metrollner Black Adoption Task Force 
PO Box 16186 
Charlotte, NC 28216 



Other States 

South Carolina Black Adoption Committee 
PO Box 2516 
Columbia, SC 29202 

Mississippi Advocates for Minority Children, Inc. 

PO Box 22971 
Jackson, MS 39205 

Up Beat 
760 S. Hancock St. 
Louisville, KY 40203 
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Books and Articles on Black Families 

A Sourcebook In Child Welfare i Serving Black Families and Children . 

National Child Welfare ' -Training Center, Unlverislty of Michigan 
School of Social Work. Michigan. 1982. 

Billingaley, Andrew. "Black Families and White Social Science." In: 

Joyce A. Ladner, ed. The Death of White Sociology . New York: Vintage 
Books, 1973, 431-450. '. 

Billingaley, Andrew. Black Families in White America . Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1968. 

Chestang, Leon W. "The Delivery of Child Welfare Services to Minority 

Group Children and their Families." In: Child Welfare Strategy in 
the Coming' Years . Washington, D.C.: U.S. DHEW, 1978, 169-194. 

Dubold, W.E.B. The Negro American Family . Atlanta: Atlanta University 
Press, 1908. 

Gutman, H.G. The Black Family in Slavery and Freedom, 1750-1925 , New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1976. 

Hall, Ethel and Gloria Ring, "Working with the Strengths of Black 
Families." Child Welfare . LXI(8), 1982. 

Heiss, Jerold. The Case of the Black Family:' A Sociological Inquiry. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1975. 

Hill, Robert B. The Strengths of Black Families . New York: National 
Urban League, 1971. 

Martin, Elmer and Martin, Joann. The Black Extended Family . Chicago, 
Illiaois: The University of Chicaga Press, 1978. 

McAdoo, Harrlette. Black Families , Beverly Hills, California: Sage 
Publications, Inc., 1981. 

Nobles, Wade. "African Root and American Fruit". The Black Family 

Journal of Social Science and Behaviora l ociences, 20i2). Sorlne 
1974, 52-63. ' t^'^^nSi 
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Nobles. Wade. "The Black F.uiily and Its Children:- The Survival of 

H^neness." Paper read at the Na^Jonal Council for Black Child 
Development, Inc., Conference, June, 1975, Atlanta Ga. 

, ^ A V "The Black Family: Black Child/Youth Development, 

Poussalnt, A.F. ed. rne B±acK ramij-y. « 29'>-466 
Number II. Journal of Af ro-Amerlcan Issues , 4(3-4), 1976. 29. 4bb. 

Scanzoni, J.H. Th. Black Family in Modern Society; Patterns of Stabil- 
ity and Security , Boston: Allyn and Bacon, ly/i. 

Staples, R., ed. The Black FamJ iyt Esaays and Studies, Belmont, CA. : 
Wordsworth Publishing Co. , 1978. 

Staples R. "Research on the Negro Family: A Source for Family Practi- 
tioner;," The Family Coordinator , XVIII(3), July, 1969. 

Willie, Charles. A New Look at Black Families , Bayslde, New York: 
General Hall, Inc. 1981. 
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Books and Articles on Black Adoption 



Andrews, Roberta. "Pennanent Placement of Negro Children Through 

Quasl-Adoptlon." Child Welfare , XLVII ( 10),. December. 1968, 583-595. 

Blllingsley, A., and Glovannont, J.M. Children of the Storm; Black 

Children and American Child Welfare , New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Jovannovlch, 1972. 

Chambers, Donald. "Willingness to Adopt Atypical Children." Child 
Welfare , XLIX (5), May, 1970. , , 

Day, D. The Adoption of B^'- ck Children; Counteracting Institutional 
Discriminatio n, Lexin,,tf Mass: Lexington Books, 1979. 

Fanshel, David. A Study in Negro Adoption . Child Welfare League of 
America Inc., 1957. 

Griffin, B. and Arffa, M. "Recruiting Adoptive Homes for Minority 

Children— One Approach." Child Welfare , XLIX (2), February, 1970, 
105-107. 
# 

Manninj^;».^gj^J5^. "The Changing Negro Family; Implications for the 

Adoption of Children." Child Welfare , XLIII (9), November, 1964, 
480-485. 

National Urban League, Adoption Resocrce and Advocacy Center. Facili- 
tating Black Adoptions; The Final Report of the Interagency Adoption 
Project , New York, (mimeograph), 1979. 

Nat/.onal Urban Leagu^e, Adoption Resource and Advocacy Center. Guide to 
Work with Black Fattilies in the Adoptive Process , National Urban 
League, Inc., New York, 1981. 

« 

National Urban League. Sources Relevant to Black Adoptions: A Bib- 
liography , New York: August 1981. 

NeiJ.son, Jacqueline. "Tayarl: Black Homes for Black Children," Child 
Welfare , LV(T,, January, 1976, 41-50. 

Scarr, Sandra and Weinberg, Richard. "The Minnesota Adoption Studies: 

Genetic Differences and Malleability." Child Development , 54(2), 
April, 1983. 

Silton, Susan. "The Fo..gotten Children: Discrimination in Adoption 

Practices," Equal Opportunity Forum , Equal 0pp3rt>;nlty Forum, Inc., 

1978. 
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Books and Articles on Foster Care 

Backus T.K. "Foster Care Review: Au Ohio Example." Child Welfare. 

57 3) 1978. 156-164. In: National Urban League's Sources Relavant 
TT7 B lack Adoptions: A Bibliography . New York: August. 1981. 

Clak.rn. W.E.. and Magura, S. "Admlrlstratlve Case Review /^^^^J 
Children." Social Work Research and Abstracts , 14(1), 1978, J4 ^u. 

Clabum. W.E.. and Magura. S. "Periodic Review of Foster Care: A Brief 
National Assessment." Child Welfare . 55(6). 1976. 395-406. In. 
National Urban League's Sources Relevant to Bla ck Adoptions. A 
Bibliography . New York: August. 1981. 

Davids. L. "Foster Fatherhood: The Untapped Resource." Family 
Coordinator, 20(1). 1971. 49-54. 

Derdven A. P. "A Cise for Permanent Foster Placemetft of Dependent, 

Neglected, and Abusod Children." American Joj^rual of 

O rthopsychiatry , 47.(4), 1977, 604-614. 



Eaton, Phoebe. "A Demonstration Foster Day Care Program." Child 
Welfare, XXXVI (5), May, 1957, 14-19. 

Fein, E., Hamilton, J., Maluccio, A., and Ward D "After Foster Care : . • 
iutcimes for Permanency Planning for Children. Child- Welfare , 
LXII (6), November/December, 1983. 

Katz, S.N. "The Changing Legal Statjis' of Foster Parents." ' Children 
Todajr_, 5.(6), 1976_^ 11-13. 

Kfnter R a'l Otto, H. "The Family-Strength Concept and Foster Faiully 
selection." lhiw_- vlfa«. ikiiiO. July. 1964. 359-371. 

Littner N. "The Art of Being a Foster Parent." Child Welfare, 57(1), 
1978 3-12 vin: Na-tlonai Urban Leaguejs Sources Relevant to Black 
Adoptions: A Bibl iogra£taL» New York, August, 3 981. 
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Alstein, Hovard and Simon, Rita. Transracial Adoption . New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1977. 

Bayerl, J. A. "Transracial Adoption: White Parents who Adopted Black 

Children and White Parents who Adopted White Children." Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1977. In: National Urban 
League's Sources Relevant to Black Adoptions: A Bibliograp hy. New 
York, August 1981. — 

.'heimezie, A. "Transracial Adoption of Black Children." Social Work, 
20(4), 1975, 296-301. 

Falk, Laurence L. "A Comparative Study of Transracial and Inraclal 
Adoptions." Child Welfare , XLIX (2), February, 1970, 82-93. 

Howard, aI, Royse, D. and Sterl, J. "Transracial Adoption: The Black 
'lommunity Perspective." Social Work , 22(3), 1977, 184-189. 

Ladnet, Joyce. Mixed Families . Garden City, New York: Anchor Books, 
1973 



Morin, R.J. "Black Child, White Parents: A Beginning Biography." Child 
Welfare . 56(9), 1977, 576-583. . 

Vlenl, M. 'Transracial Ado^tion^ls a Solution Now." Social Wor k, 20(5), 
1975, 419-421. s — 

Zj^tow, C. "Outcome of Black Children-White Pare-ts Transrrclal Adop- 
tion." Paper read at Mid-west Sociological Society Meeting, 3-5 May, 
1973, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Books and Articles on Black Culture 



Blauner, Robert. Oppression In America, New York: Harper and 
Row, 1972. 

Butcher, Margaret. The Negro In American Culture , New York: The New 

American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1956. 

Dodson, Jualynne E. and Ross, Susan. Afro-American Culture: Expressive 
. Behaviors , Atlanta, Georgia: Atlanta University School of Social 
Work, 1977. 

Johnson Audreye E. The Black Experience: So cial. Cultural ai.d Economic 
Con^lderaTlons : Ch apel Hill, N.C.: School of ^Social Work, University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1981. 

. SIPD. Patricia, Curriculum Developer. Permanency Planning: /^^^^^^^^ 
" "Exoerience: ^ Training Curriculum , Office of Continuing Education, 
School of Social Work, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 1983. 
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Pre/Post Test 



How old must a person be In order to adopt a child? (Please encircle 
only one letter.) 

a) No minimum age ' 

b) At least 16 years old 

c) At least 18 years 

d) At least 21 years old 

e) At least 25 years 

f) At least 30 years old 

g) Don't know 



What is the oldest age a person can be and still adopt a child? 
(Please encircle only one letter.) 

a) No older than 45 years old 

b) No older than 55 years old 

c) No older than 65 years old 

d) No older than 75 years old 

e) No maximum age 

f) Don't know 



Which of the following marital statuses are allowed to adopt a 
child? (Please encircle as many as are correct.) 

a) Married 

b) Never married 

c) Widowed 

d) Divorced 

e) Separated 

f) All of the above 

g) Don'r. know 



In order to adopt child, a person must have at least how much 
education? (Encircle only one letter.) 

a) No lilninum education required 

b) Must be able to read and write 

c) At least & sixth-grade education 

d) At least a eight-grade education 
^) At least a high school education 

f) At least a college degrue 

g) Don't know 
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For a family to adopt a child, what must be the family''^ mininum 
income? (Please encircle only one letter.) 



a) No minimum income required 

b) . About ^5,000 

c) About $10,000 

d) About $15,000 

e) About $20,000 

f ) $25,000 or more 

g) Don't know 



Only families who are members of a church may adopt a child. (PI 
encircle only one letter.) 

a) True 

b) False 

c) Don't know 



Only people who can not have children therasexves are allowed to adop 
a child. (Please encircle only one letter.) 

a) True 

b) False 

c) Don't know 



here id a limit on the number of children a family can have and 
till be allowed to adopt a child. (Please encircle only one letter.) 

a) True 

b) False 

c) Don't know 



A family must own its own home in order to adopt a child. (Pi 
encircle only one letter.) 

a) True 

b) False 

c) Don't know 



Which of the following describes how the average child in foster 
placement performs in school? (Please encircle only one letter.) 

a) Somewhat below his "or her age group 

b) About the same as his or her age group 

c) Somewhat above his or her age group 

d) Don't know 



11. Which of the following groups of children would be classified as 
"Special Needs Children?" (Please encircle the letter of all that 
apply.) 

a) Black infants 

b) White infants 

c) Black teenagers 

d) White teenagers 

e) Black children with pt^sical and/or mental handicaps 

f ) White children with physical and/or mental handicaps 

g) Siblings groups who are all under ag<; seven 

h) Don't know 



12. Whose responsibility is it to recruit families to adopt children? 
(Please encircle the letter of all that apply.) 

a) The Department of Social Services 

b) The Federal Government 

c) Church groups 

d) Relatives and/or friends 

e) Members of the community at large 

f) All of the above 

g) Don't know 



13. Approximately what percent :>f the residents of North Carolina are 
Black? (Please encircle only one letter.) 



a) Less thtin 107* 

b) 10 - 15Z 

c) 20 - 25Z 

d) 30 - 35% 

e) 40 - 45% 

f) More than 50% 

g) Don't know 



14. Of all the children who are In the Child Welfare System in North 
Carolina, approximately how many do you think are currently in the 
custo-'y or placement responsibility of agencies? (Please encircle 
only one letter.) 

a) 2,000 

b) 5,000 

c) 8,000 

d) 11,000 

e) Doa't know 
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15. Of all the children who are in the Child 'elf are System who are 
currently In the placement responsibility of agencies in the state, 
approximately what percent do you think are Black? (Please encircle 
only one letter.) 



a) 


1 or 2% 


b) 


5 - 10% 


c) 


20 - 30% 


d) 


AO - 50% 


e) 


. 60 - 70% 


f) 


80% or more 


g) 


Don't know 



16. Of the children currently in foster care placement, approximately 
what percent do you think are Black? (Please encircle only one 
letter.) 



a) 


1 or 2% 


b) 


5 - 10% 


c) 


20 - 30% 


d) 


AO - 50% 


e^ 


60 - 70% 


f) 


80% or more 


g) 


Don't know 



17. Of all the children currently in foster care placement, who do you 
think has been in p:i -cement longer? (Please encircle only one 
letter.) 

a) Black children 

b) White children 

c) Don't know 

18. Of all the children in the Child Welfare System who are legally free 
for adoption, approximately what percent do you think are Black? 
(Please encircle only one letter.) 

a) Less than 20% 

b) 25 - 35% 

c) 45 - 55% 

d) 65 - 75% 

e) 85 - 95% 

f) Don't know 
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19. Of all tte children In the Child Welfare System who are legally free for 
adoption, there are more females tlmn males. (Please encircle only one 



20. What do you think the function of the Friends of Black Children Community 
Council should be? (Please encircle the letter of all that apply.) 



a) To recruit families -for Black children 

b) To educate the Black community about the needs of 
Black children 

c) To serve as a link between the Department of Social 
Service^, and the Black community 

d) To serve as a support group for adoptive families 

e) Other — please specify 

f ) Don't know Z 



letter.) 



a) 
b) 
c) 



True 
False 

Don't know 



Revised 12/83 
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Post-Project Survey 



Please indicate your response to each to the following statements by 
ircling the letter beside the answer which best describes your feelings. 

I feel that the Couucil can be of much assistance to the DSS staff in 
recruiting families to adopt Black children. 

a) agiree very strongly 

b) agree strongly 

c) agree 

d; disagree 

e) disagree strongly 

f) disagree very strongly 

I feel that most DSS staff members ' want the help of the Council in 
recruiting families to adopt Black children. 

V 

a) agree very strongly 

b) agree strongly ^ 

c) agree 

d) disagree ^ 

e) disagree strongly 

f) disagree very strongly 

l' feel that most Council members want to help the DSS staff by recruiting, 
families to adopt Black children. 

a) agree very strongly 

b) agree strongly 

c) agree 

d) disagree 

e) disagree strongly 

' f) disagree vgry strongly 

I feel that the Council and the DSS staff are better able to work together 
now than they were at the bfce^nnlng of this project. 

a) agree very strongly 

b) agree strongly 

c) ag.ee 

d) disagree 

e) disagree strongly 

f) disagree very strongly 
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I feel that tWs project has greatly increased the awareness of the Black 
community that there are Black children who are waiting to be adopted. 

a) agree very strongly 

b) agree strongly 

c ) ag ree 

d) disagree 

e) disagree strongly 

f) disagree very strongly 

I feel that this project has greatly Increased the knowledge of the DSS 
staff about locals Black-community resources • 

a) agree very strongly 

b) agree strongly 

c) agree 

d) disagree 

e) disagree strongly 

f) disagree very strongly 

I feel that this project greatly increased the chances that Black children 
will be adopted. 

a) agree very strongly 

b) agree strongly 

c) agree 

d) disagree 

e) disagree strongly 

f) disagree very strongly 

I feel that the Council and the DSS staff should continue to work together 
in the future. 

a) agree very strongly 

b) agree strongly 

c) agree 

d) disagree 

e) disagree strongly 

f) disagree very strongly 

Other comments: 
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APPENDIX IV 
SAMPLE MEDU AND PUBUaXY MATERIAL 
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PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Please note: Public' service announcenentr (PSA's) can be sent to television 
and radio stations. See sample beloW. 



Dear Sir/Madam: 

Please make the following announcement during your public services 
announcement: 

The Friends of Black Children will meet 



at p.m. at the 

in 



North Carolina, Any person interested in adoption is cordially invited to 
attend. Information will be shared on the need fr^ adoptive homes for Black 
Children. 

Thank you, 

Joe Webster, Chairperson 

Rockingham County 

Friends of Black Children Council 



Newspaper articles and radio announcements should be received two weeks prior 
to anticipated event. s Also, when contacting television stations for possible 
coverajje, have a programming idea in mind. Be ready to tape immediately. 
Usually television stations respond quickly to community interest prograifts. 
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NSMS RELEASE 
FRIENDS OF BLACK CHILDREN CONTINUES ITS EFFORTS 

The Rockii^ham County Friends of Black Children was founded because there 
vas a need to Increase community awareness about the needs for Black adoptive 
homcB. Efforts of the Council have beep v ry successful. The Council first 
began holding informational meetings in. February, 1983. The informational 
meetlr«s gave prospective adoptive parents the opportunity to attend such 
meetings in their communities. There have been 21 inquiries from Black 
families to the local department of social services so far. Two of the 
families have completed the adoption preparation process and an additional 
three Black families are waiting for their adoptive placements. 

Presently, the council has two concerns. They would like to Increase tht» 
nunber of Black families that nmplete the adoption process. Both Chairman 
(name) Vice-Chalrman (ftame ^^^^ ^^^^ 

educatinti the Black commurUy about the adoption process, from the point of 
initial inquiry to the final order. People sometimes /'screen" themselves out 
due to ti.eii lack of undersLandirg of certain information. For Int^tance, a 
prospective applicant nay become discouraged at the point ol initial inquiry, 
he is told that "there are no children available Ir our county." The 
assumption may be that there are no children. TTie applicant needs to 
understand that departments of social services throughout the state work 
co-operatively to place children. If a county has no children, but adoptive 
applicants, they will look to other counties for children., For instance, 
Rockingham County has only 3 children needing adoptive homes. Yet, there are 
approximately A28 blaclc Children across the state that need adoptive homes. 
Any eligible prospective applicant can be considered for these children. 

The second concern is the continuous need for Black families to adopt 
school age children, especially B^acK males. Presently, Rockingham County has 
thi-ee Black male children, ranging from ages 7 years to 15 years. At the end 
of last quarter, there were 65 Black males, ages 7-12 years needing adoptive 
homes in the state. The council hopes to recruit families that afe especially 
interested in adopting Black males. 

The Council will meet on Thursday, November 10, 1983 at the Eden library. 
Any persons interested in joining the efforts of the Council are cordially 
invited to attend. Additional information can be obtained by calling 

(Include nam* and phone number of officers and area co-ordinatots) 
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NEWS RELEASE 
OOUNCXL IBUU lUPIORT Of LOCAL BLACK CHUKCHES 

lh« Mka GouDty Prltndt of Black Ghildfta G6uneil la aaakli« tht aupport 
of araa ainlatara and chuichaa la racrulti« Black adoptlira faslllaa. Tha 
Council faala ttet tha aupport of tha Black churchaa la crucial to a 
auccaaaful racrultaant caapalsn In Waka County. Tha Council alao btllavoa 
that tha church lo tha teat vahlcla for s«ttli« Information to tha Black 
cowunity. 

Thanr haa baan llttla or no conunlty raaponaa for adoption of achool afa 
children. Xa It tecauaa tha conunlty la not awarr that thaaa chlldftn ara 
valtli«T Thla la vhara tha local churchaa can halp. Tha Black cominlty 
naada to knov that thara ara 230 Black cblldran Mltlf« for adoptlva hoaca. 

Tha Council alao liopaa that local alnlatara vlll ba abla to Infoia 
prospactlva adoptlva appllcanta that, axpactatlotia or nqulmanta hava 
changad. It la fait that paopla hava callad In tha paat vhan axpactatlona for 
adopting parcnta vara aoMvhat unraaaonabla. For Inatanca, In tha paat. tha 
adoptlva aothar vaa axpactad to raaaln hoaa alghtajn (16) «ontha to two (2) 
yaara aftar tha placaaant of a child. Thla la no lonaar tnia . Alao In tha 
paat» alf^la paranta vara dlacouragad fron applylm. Slnala partnta can 
ado££. Paraona vlth lovar Incoaaa ahould Inquira ateut adoptlona. It la not 
a aattar of hov such you aaka but hov aanaga what you hava. 

Pathcr Gaoiga Clmanta. m Catholic priaat. In Chicago adoptad a nina yaar 
old aon ateut two (2) yaara ago. Since that tlwa, ha haa launched a "One 
Qiurch, One Child" caapalgn to recruit Black adoptive faalllea. Father 
Clemnta bellevea that If there la one edoptlve feaily In every Bleck church, 
then there will te no Black children without penenent faslllee. The Ueke 
County Friende of Bleck Children Council eharee thla tellaf end would like to 

eee locel Black chuichee ectlvaly Involved In effort e to find ho»ee for Bleck 

' children. 

There will te en Inforsetlonel veetli^ for any pereona Intereeted In 
adopting on Tueadey, April 5th et the Flret Baptlat Church In Ibquay^Verlne. 
The church le loceted on Northweat Street. Are« alnletere ere cordlelly 
Invited lu attend e^eo. Fereona w)io would like loforaatlon prior to the April 
Bfceilng ahuuld coi.cact Sue Stevcne at Wake County Departarrt of Soclnl 
Services at 621-1746. 
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FRIENDS OF BLACX CHILDREN LAUNCH RECRUITMENT CAMPAIGN 



The Rockingham County Friends of BUck Children Council held its second 
«eeti« o^ThurX January 6th. at the St. Paul United Methodist Church in 
terdslfne. Tjie goal of the Council is to recruit Black tamilies for adoption 
by workii« Jointly with the local Department of Social Services. 

« 

The Council feels that basically more Black persons would apply to adopt 
children if they were not "frightened off" by myths. For instance, some 
pLople think that -you cannot adopt if you are single, if you do not oun your 
own' home, if you do. not have a certain Income. The Council also ^ e^ls that 
persons are not inquiring because they are not aware of ^"^^""^ ' , ^'^""'^^^^^ 
across the state of North Carolina, there are A45 Black children legally free 
for adoption. There is an additional 334 'Black children that are in the 
process of being legalJy cleared tor adoption. 

Beginning in FeLruaty, the Council will hold tl-monthly irformatioral 

T^Uon. the ™eetl.« will heglr at 7:00 p.m. Any person interested In 
adopting Is cordially invited to this neeting. 



Area coordinators have been idenflfled for each "fJ" '""^^.J^j j," 2', 
cou-.,ty. These coordinators will «"^'~«'/;-«;,/"„^''*/,,rrture these 
P^^^n-l^ll^v^h^V^nni-n^rol^M-;^ Jat^nl t^he "adopted throo.hoot 
tht State. Tlie'area coordinators are as foUowij: 
(Include names and phone numbers for area co-ordlnators) 
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New Wake project targets problem 



Few black children adopted 



•rMARONKILBY 
lUBMitifrivrMcr 

Undsey to deMiibed u a "bubbling, 
Cfierfetie aid attractive" little boy with 
a "Hashinc smile" and a tendency tn 
chatter. 

He lovct to hug and kin and is h 
hearty eat« who "will umple anythin({ 
left unwatcled." 

He likes lo go to churck and generally 
is en his b«i behavior at social gather. 
Ings. 

Xindsey needs eamisient attentloh 
and love. 'This prebtem-rree little boy 
can be an suet to rlucky taniiiy." 

That discription appeals belo^p 
Undiey's picture in the PALS book. « 
photo listiig compiled by Wake Social 
Scrvi(»s cf children await jn| adopUoii 
in North Cffolina. 



Undsey's entry is dated December 
1910 when he wu 5 years old. Now he is 
7. Despite the poaitive profile, Lindsey 
•till does not have a permanent home. 

A big part of UndMy's-problem may 
be that he is black. A growing number 
of blacks arc appearing or the lists of 
children cleared for adoption. But f«w 
black families show. an interest in 
adopting, social workers uy. 

The Wake Friends of Black Children 
CouncU hopes to tackle that problem 
with Information about the need for 
black adoptive parenU and about the 
adoption process. 

. Wake was one of four counties select- 
ed to particpate in a $150,000 federally- 
funded demonstration project, conduct- 
ed from the University of North Caroli- 
na School of Social Work. The others 



counties are Rockingham, Halifax and 
Cabarrus. 

Lottie Sneed, program specirlist for 
the project, said that 45 percent of the 
7,|!||S North Carolina children cleared 
for ad(H>tion are black. Only 22 percent 
of the sute's population is black. 

Black children in North CaroUna 
spchd an average of 4.5 years in fosttr 
care before they are adopted, more 
than a year longer than white children. 

Sue Stevens, a social worker In the 
adoption unit of the Wake Department 
of Social Services, said that last year 
Wake County placed nearly two white 
children for every black child in its cus- 
tody. 

CHANCES, page 2-A 



Chances /or adoption 
lag for black chVBren 



CMliavH tnm page 1-A 

This ye£r. Wake DSS expects to have 21 
black children cleared for adoption. At this 
time, only one black family ha^ ^n ap- 
proved and IS waiting to adopt a child of a 
particular age. Another black family is 
close to getting approval and six more are 
being studied 

Out of 24 families waiting to be approved 
in December, only five were black. 

Ms. Sneed said that economics and 
misconceptions about the adoption process 
have discouraged blacks from trying to 
adopt a child. 

**People think you have to be middle class 
to apply ^ that lower income families can* 
not consider adoption." she said 

They also don't realize that single and di- 
vorced pedple may adopt, that people 60> 
years old or older make suitable parents 
for older children, and that adoptive par- 
ents need not have high educational levels, 
Ms Sneadsaid. 

"We don't expect to find families in ruriil 
areas with high educational levels/' Ms 
Snead said * Some of the special children 
who are slow in school don't need the pres* 
sure of families with high expectations ** 

Even large families may be able to make 
room for more, she said. "The ability to 
take on another child is decided on an indi- 
vidual basis ' 

The Wake Council, a committee of six. 
plans to attack these myths in a series of 
meetings in the black communities artd 
small towns of Wake County. 



Wake OSS holds information meetings 
for people interested in adopting every 
other month at Hudson Memorial Church. 
Ms. Stevens said that location probably 
does not attract many black families. 

The committee will use the alternate 
months to hold similar meeting in sites in 
the county that are convenient for blacks. 
The first meeting will be Feb. 15 the Few 
Complex on old Garner Road. 

William C. Hickok. 40. the council chair 
man. can speak to others from first hand 
experience Four years ago. he and his wife 
Barbara. 32, adopted a 7*month-old girl. 
They also have two natural children who 
are 12 and 24. and they are expecting an* 
other. 

'Tve had the privilece oT beinc able to 

bring children into my family both wayi." 
Hickok said. "I want to let peple know thve 
are no deep dark secrets about it. *' 

Hickok. computer cehter operations su* 
pervisor at Kennametal. said adoption was 
not trouble-free for him and his wife. The 
child was premature and sickly, he said, 
and was unable to digest all sorts of formu- 
las 

"She came to us a very insecure child." 
Hicock said. "That leaves me feeling that 
from day one these children know. They 
. need extra love and attention and it all pays 
off ' ^ 

Many children waiting for families have 
spent many insecure years, living in a sue* 
cession of foster homes, Ms. Sneed said. 
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Foster care, a temporary placement, 
does not offer the security of adoption, she 
said. For insUnce. during the trials of ado- 
lescence that try the limits of biological 
parents, some foster parents simply give 
up their charges and their responsibilities. 
Mil. Sneed uid. 

Ms. Stevens, who acta as Uason between 
¥ ake Social Services and the Friends of 
Black Children Council, said many black 
children came into DSS custody through the 
courts because they we^ neglected or 
abused. 

Also, many don t have Lindsey's "prob- 
lem free" credentials. There's lO year-old 
J.J.. who can speak only S or 6 words, is 
severely retarded and autistic, ii -month- 
old Kirk, "a cute little boy" who smiles, 
coos and laughs out loud, rolls from abdo- 
men to back and has cerebral palsy : or sis- 
ters. Renee, 11, Sherry 10 and TUfany. 8. 
who need someone wUling to swell their 
famUies by three children at once. 

The Wake Friends of Black ChUdren 
Council, a committee of six, has appointed 
coordinators for four Wake County areas — 
the Zebulon. Wendell and Knightdale area; 
Fuquav Varina and HcUy Springs; Apex 
and Cary : and Wake Forest and Rolesville. 

They hope to put the PALS book in a cen- 
tral place in each of these areas, such as a 
library, and to make it easier for any fami- 
ly to get information , about the adoption 
procedure. 

"Every year (the children) wait, they 
have grown up another year without a fami- 
ly of their own,".5ls. Stevens said. 
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Group wants to help 
black kids find homes 



ByBBVERLYMIUJ 



In N«rth Carolina. M black cMldren art waiUi« 
for adoiMkm. They may have to wait anotlwr couple ot 



A mm pmif, the Wake County FYtendi f( Black 
Childrea Council. Is Irykig to rocruU black parents 
Marortod la adoptkti. BiU Hkkok oT Raleifh. the 
froup's chairman, wania biaeks to know that adoation 
bn't umioual or dtfOcuH. 

"Black people ' aren't uoed to adoption," uid 
Hkkok, a data operatloas Mipeninr for KennametaJ. 
"When my wife. Barbara, and 1 adopted a dau|hter 
four yean nfc; wr had the feeling of . Gee, are we the 
oolyooeedolivthlo?'" 

The couBdl wUl talk about adoptioa at a meeting 
Ttooiday at 1 p.m. In the Fint Baptist, Church on 
Noilhwoot Street in Fuquay Varlna. After the group's 
fhrst meeting W February, aeven of the kl couplea at- 
tmdkig filled but adoption appikatlona. 

Black familiee are particularly needed because 
more Mack children than white ooW homes, and the 
N.C. Division of SoclM Services won't approve cross- 
radal adoptions. About W percent of the children in 
Noftb Carolina waiting to be adopted ar? Mack: the 
stale's total populatloo Is 29 percent Hack. Those 
black chiMrea, most of them healthy and school aged, 
can expect to wait twice as long for parents aa white 
children wiU. 

The main reason Mack children wait longer — often 
•jp to three years — is because the black community 
laa't aware of Uw need, said Sue Stevens, a ease work- 
er with the Wake Department of Sodal Ssrvkes. 

"A woman told me the other day that she had iM 
Idea that so many black childrea needed homes," Ms. 
Stevens said. "She said, 'Slack people don't give up 
their children. We Just don't do that.' " 

Once eitended families would bavo eared for Um 
children, she sam. "But with the economic sttuaUoa 
the way M la, people Just don't have the noances." 

Finding families to adopt children is partly sn edu- 
cattooal miaslon. People need to understand that so- 
cial servkes depanmenU are not simply welfare 
agencta to be avokkd. Ms. Stevens said. And adop- 
tion is easier than many people reaUxe. Adoptive par- 
enU do not have to be rkh or hoid white-collar JoIm. 
AdopUve mothera may work, and single people may 
adopt. 
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•MMetok With Stacy, right, and Bryan 



Finmdal aid abo It avallabto. Moil icbool agt 
black chlktmi auAlify tot $100 ■ month la aid. Mi. 
Slevona aakl.Chlldmi with tpedalmedkaliiaadi can 
fct addlUonal aid ol up to a year, and if they 
need phyaftcal or peychiatric therapy, they may 
reeehre another 11 ,m a year. 

MMt of the children availatde for edoptfan are not 
orphans. Ms. Stevens said. They sre children whose 
perenU have given them up for adoption and children 
whom the csourtshavt entered to be given up for adop* 
Uon. 
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Friends of Black ChUdrea waols people who sre 
toying wHh the hka of adoptkn to know that they are 
needed. Ma. Slavens aakl. "So far in Wake County for 
im, IB percml of tiM cbildNa avaiiabla fftr adoptkn 
•rsbUK!k.'^sbesald. . 

The rwp Plsns ti hoM meetings every other 
.month. slt(»mBtlng* ntontha with similar meetings 
sponsored by tlw dspartment of social services. The 
departmont-aponaorcd meetings usually are held in 
Raleigh In a white church bi a predominantly white 
neighborhood. Ms. SteveiM said. 

"Many bladi paople In rural arsas aren't going to ' 
drive that far." Ma. Stmreiw aald. "And many of them 
won't feel comfortabk to that aettlng. Frknds ot 
black Children k trylBg to fUl the gap. " 

tba group is fum^ anethar gap, toe. WhUe tt's help- 
All to Ustsa to • soetol worker, moat peteatlal adop- 
thro paraoto assd reassurance ftvm aomeone who ac« 
tually adopted a ehlM. Hiat's Bill Hkkok's forte. 

"Peopk can look at SM and know that I did it and 
haor that mwytUas hm mhM sol pwl," Hkkok 
aald. 

The Hkkofei had aa g-yaaivald dati«)itor, Marlon, 
and had beea trying MMUoeeasfuUy (or lour years to 
have another child. Ilimr adopted Stacy, a T-monih- 
' old. and aoon Mrs. Hkkok found out that shs was 
pregnant. A son. Bryan, was bora, and to February 
the Hkkoka had another dai«hter, AUda. 

Hie Hkkoka said they haven't cocountersd any 
probtoma aa a result of having birth Children and sn 
•doptad daughter. The oolj dlffsreoea to Ike chUdr««. 
Hkkok saki, k ttot Stacy tonds to ba aomewhat in- 
aecure. 

"I've taked witti other adoDUve parents who have 
found the aami|Ui^" Hkkok sakl. "You know how 
you give a newbora child aU kinds of attention. The 
only thing I can figure k that some newborns In foster 
homes Just dont get as much sttentkn." 

Stacy k 4. and her parente hav# Juirt h»giin lo Intro 
duce the kka of adopUan to her. "We want to present 
It to s very posiUve way." Hkkok said. "We'U tell her 
that her mother didn't ve her Up iMcause she didn't 
kveber. But she already had an ik-month-old. and no 
father, and she couldn't take care of both children. ' ' 

Many people are afrsld to adopt an older child be* 
cause they fear the chikl will have too many emotion 
Ai problems. Narvk Evans of Rskigh. s retired 
housekeeper, sdopted s 7-yesr-old ion seven yesrs 
sgo and also reared a grandchild, who k now 17. 

"I never hesitated s minute to do It." Mrs. Evsns 
said. "Aner I sdopted s child, it msde my son. Tony, 
get Interested in it. and he and his wife adopted a 
daughter. 

"When I think about aU thoee chUdren who need 
homes. It mskes me feel real bad. If I wasn't 62. I'd 
adopt some more." 
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Adoption program underway 
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Cabarrua County Prlendi of Black 
Childran Council hald iu first public 
mattlBf at the Firat Unltad Church ol 
Chriat last night and more than 30 
woman, childran and couples attend- 
ad to learn about adoption and loatar 
parenthood. 

Movies were shown and statistics 
rattled off. Pictures of homeless black 
children were passed out, followed by 
application forma. There was no 
pressure — Just pleas. 

About 7|7S4 children were in place- 
ment t the state through the Depart- 
ment of Social Services. While 3,5S9 or 
46 percent are black, the rate of adop* 
tlon la dismal. Program Specialist 
LottteSneedsald. 

Recently in Cabarrus County there 
were seven children waiting for adop- 
tive pannta: two white and five black 
chUdren. WhUe the two white children 
were placed, the five black children 
are still waiting for someone to opan 
their doors for them, she said. 



*m^t it boils down to U that the 
chUdren need sonfe'one to love,'' DSS 
worker OUvia Williams told the au- 
diaace. Choeen as one of four countlea 
in the state to partialpate in the 
Friends of Black Children^program, 
Cabarrus it one of 33 counties includ- 
ed in Region I where there are 2,6M 
children in DSS custody. About 7SS of 
those are black. 

The average stay of a white chiM in 
the government's custody. is 3 years 
and three months while the black 
child stays nearly a year longer. Last 
year Cabarrua DSS had a waiting list 
for parents who wanted white 
children. More than 30 applications 
waff filed and countless inquires 
ma^, DSS worker Judy Greene said. 
Only one application was filed for a 
black chUd. 

''We bad to close inUke for white 
children from Infant to S-years-old,'* 
sha said. "The white chUdren and 



.black children come tijito the system 
at about the same rate. The problem 
is the black childran Just stop. The 
white children keep moving through 
aa homes become available. The 
black ChUdren don't.'' 

The state tias provided 1190,000 for 
the four regions to come up with some 
answers to the problem. Cabarrua 
DSS workers are volunteering their 
without pay. * 

Ms. Sneed bf-Uaves the main pro- 
blem might be miaintormation or Jack 
of information on the applicants part. 
As the first step in searching for the 
answers, the Friends of Black 
Children Council will begin informa- 
tional meetings — like last night — 
where residents can aak questions. 
The basics of adoption and foster 
parenthood are explained in yellow 
pamplets. 

The next gathermg will be March 15 
at Westminsiter Reform Presbyterian 
Church at 300 Cabarru%ikvcnue. 




Give a child a home 

Dfp«rtm«nt of SocUl ServicM employM OUti WlUlama huMK Junard WlUUuns and 
UnuU Boat lomf brochurM dttaillnc Um Cabarrus County Frlondi of Black Childran 
Council. TiM couocU, which had an Informatloaal booth at Carolina Mall Satunlay. wlU 
bold iti flrtt public litformation matting 7 p.m. today at the Flnt Unltad Church of 
C%riatlocatad at tha coniar of Uncoln and Townamant itratti in Concord. Th« public 
iainvitad to attand and laam about tha adoption of black childran. 
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Page 3 

Tuesday, March 8, 1983 



Black Children Adopaon 
Group To Meet Thursday 



tfie Rockingham County 
Frtends of Black Children 
_ Council will hold a business 
C ^meeting at 7 p.m. Thursday at 
^^-^Vif^the new St. Paul.Eaptlst 
^ Church, located at 1020 East 
Stadiitfn Drive in Eden. 

TheSnaJor goal of the 
council, organized In 
December, is to recruit black 
families for children awaiting 
adoption. The group hop^. to 
increase community 
awareness about the need for 
black adoptive homes and to 
increascuaublic awareness, so 
that bladrfaoiilies will Inquire 
about adnptirns. 

In Rockingham County over 
the past 13 years, 45 bUck 
famiUes have adopted — an 
average of 4.5 families 
adopting pe« year. The council 
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hopes to Increase this number. 

Attorney Joe Webster of 
Madison, who assumed the 
council's chairmanship in 
December, says he feels :hat 
myths and misinformation 
discourage many persons from 
adopting children. 

State adoption laws permit 
any person 18 years or older, 
■with or without children, 
married or single, to adopt. 
Sometimes agencies may 
require applicants to be 21 
years of age before applying to 
adopt, however. 

Among applicants. Income, 
marital status and education 
might cause further concerns. 
The only unacceptable mariul 
status, though. Is viegally 
separated." "A separated 
person cannot adopt because. 



the spouse would have to be 
Involved, since the marriage 
' has not been legally dissolved. 
More information on the 
subject will be provided for the 
public at the council's In- 
formational meetings, which 
are held in various com- 
munities bi-monthly. 

The emphasis for- recruit- 
ment is for homes awaiting 
children. 

Local social service agencies 
and local libraries have photo 
books available of children 
available for adoption 
throughout the state. 

Anyone Interested In seeing 
the children may contact local 
council members. Eden 
members Include Mrs. Martha 
Scales (telephone and 
Nelson Hatrston 



Friendi of Black 



meet 



CHAPEL HILL - The 
Halifax County Friends of 
BUck Children Council wiU 
meet Jan. IC^nWeMon. 

The council was ertablWiea 
by the Friends of Black 
Children Demonstration 
Project In the University d 
North CaroUna at Chapel HiU 
School of Social Work. Its 
purpose la to work with local 
department of social services 
to find black famiUes to adopt 
black chUdren. 

The meeting will be «t 7 
pin. at the First BapUst 
Church at 301 W. 3rd St., 
Weldon. Persons who may be 
Interested in adopting or who 
already have adopted 
children and others interested 
in the welfare of Mack 



children aw invited toattcnd. 

•nie Halifax County councU 
held and organisational 
meeting in Weldon in 
December. Bettle G. Colield 
of Weldon waa elected 
chairperson and Gladys 
Uwson of Enfield was elected 
vice-chairperson. 

For more informaUon. 
conUct Cofield at w 

Lawsonat 
Sam Lane or Shiriey Uww)n 
of the Halifax Department 01 

Soda! Services at 5SM811. 
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You Can Help 

Have Been Loogened 



EligiWlhy Requiremente 
Far Adoptable Children 




ByAadrtwMcCwfcto 

pMiaurrwrlur 
BccatiM black chlldna 
wfw are availabla for 
adopUoa are hard to placa. 
aligibUity raquiTMaanta for 
pcnoM wbo wiih to adopt 
hBvt bmn tooamad, ar4d 
Ciivia WUllami. Cabama 
County Dtpartmant, of 
Sodal Sorvtcoo dUglbllMy 
■padaJlat 

Thm ara about iMi 
eblldran available far 
adoptko in North CaroUoa. 
Apprulmately 7N ol the 
children are black Bud hi 
dire need of hoaaoa, aha 
aald. Black chlkhnea are 
■Mich harder to place thn 
whitae. 

"The rrtendi of Black 
Children." a itatewtde pro- 
gram deelfned to inform 
black people about the 
Qumbor of available black 
children and urge them to 
adopt, waa alerted in 
Cabarrua County in 



ear* ie 4.4 yeara. "For 
white children, the etay ie 
about one-third of that 
time." He. WiUiamaiald. 

Ma. Williame empha- 
aiaed tBat it'a a myatery 
why Mack people are aloer 
about adopting cblldrein.. 
Hovever. adoption la 
ehrtNided in many mythe 
omJ miaconceptkma, eba . 



Many paopla bettave that 
their Uvea will b« highly 
aerutlalaed and that they 
may not moot tough eli- 
gibility requlrementa. If 
Uey wleh to adopt, Ma. 
WUUamaatatad. 

"Wft're trying to get the 
word ipreed that that In't 
tni^ anymore,^' aha 
plained. "You don't heve to 
make X number of doUara 
or live in a maaeloa. Jual 
have the capacity far the 
love of children." 

Anyone at leaet U-yean- 
old, iQchidiag aenior dd- 



"Hm Frlendi of diack 
GMMraA CoeocU" la apon- 
•ored by the Oepartmeot of 
' • " with child 
the 



care oonauilanta from the 
UahranUy ef r4«tfi Canl- 
iMalChapflliUl 



' 'TritlBMlh iiip 

ilplllcaatlyaellvahiai^ 
vMlag homee for Uacfc 
chlMrea, they have been 
Mtivo In providing (taeier 
car«.itolodMa.Wllllama. 

Paatar care la tarn- 
poraiy. A plaeameM can 
laat over night «r ftar ee- 
ventlyoarb. 



"Baateatly,. the program 
la to let bladi people know 
that aU thoeo chll*0B need 
hdiMa," Ma. WtUaoM ei- 
platoed. "We want any- 
bo4r «te ^ itttareatod, or 



of aU 



Child- 
are avail- 



^ one tiMt la toteiee t ed. 



calL** 



**It'a roally 
Wllllama emphaalaad. 
"They're only chlhk«B,a9 
they need la lomaaM to 
tova them. We want tiM 
black community to knotw 
that the children are out 
ttMraMd9y«ilable." 
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Seek black adoptive families;. 



Concord Tribute 1-9-33 

Friends of Black 
Ciildren Council 
will meet Monday 

The Cabirrus County 
/ Friends of Black 
Children Council, which 
works with local depart- 
ments of social services 
in ilndlng black families 
to adopt black children* 
will meet 7 p.m. Mmv 
day. Jan. 17, at the 
Westminister Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 

The council was 
established by the, 
Friends of Black 
Children Demonstration 
Project in the UNC- 
Chapei Hill School of 
Social Work. 

Persons who may be 
interested in adopting or 
V have already adopted 
children should attend 
the meeting as well aa 
others Interested in the 
' welfare of^ black, 
children. 

The Cabarrus Council 
held an ot gniizational 
meeting in December 
when Ella Evans 
volunteered to serve as 
chairman. 

For more information 
contact t£vans at 7M- * 
2345 or Olivia Williams 
or Judy Greene of the 
Cabarrus County 
Departrhent of Social 
Services at 786-^141. 

The FHends of Black 
Children Demonstration 
Project can be reached 
at91»*966-2646. 



'Die Halifax County Fnends 
of Black Children Council is 
now working with the county 
department of doclal Mrvices' 
to recruit black adoptive 



J 



The ^ council has held 
monthly meetings since the 
group organi^ in Decem- 



ber. The emphasis for 
recruitment is for homes for 
the waiting children. Bla^k 
families are needed /or 
adoption of ^Idren of all 
i^ges, with a crucial need for 
families for schooL age 
children. 
Regional sUtistics, which 



FUoicb or Hack OiUm 
Hold Monthly Meetings 



IM Cabamit County 
Frimdi of Black Children 
CmDkU has held monthly 
meetings since the group 
organiied in December. 
The group ^wganixed to 
•uiat the local department 
of social 9«; vices in ttt 
cruiting Uitck adoptive 
families. 

. The emphasis for recruit' 
ment is for hmpes for the 
waiting children. Black 
families are needed for 
adoption of children of all 
ages. However, the crucial 
need is (or families for 
school age children. Re- 
gional sUtistics which in- 
clude Cabarrus County in- 
dicate that as of January, 
1963: 23 black children be- 
tweeh ages birth to six 
years were^aHing for 
adoptive homSI. 25 black 
children between seven 
and 12 year* wer^ waiting, 
and 22 blat;.^ children over 
the age of IS yeaif were 
waiting for homes. 

Through the efforts of the 
Council certain members 
or area coordinators have 
received PALS books, so 
Ouit people can actually 
see some of the children 
waiting for adoptive 
homes. TheseVioto 
are also available at the 



local social services agen 
cies and local libraries. 
Hm pals books is a photo 
listing of children across 
the sUte who are legally 
free to be adopted. How- 
ever, of, the 230 children 
waiting for adopti.'e 
homes, only a small per- 
centage^ the total num- 
ber of ^Idren are listed at 
this time. ^ ^' 

Subscribe to the voice of 
the black community. Call 
37»<M96 today! 



include Halifftf County, in- 
dicate that as of January 19IS 
a total of 19 black children ' 
between the ages of birth to , 
six yeiars were waiting for 
adoptive homes. 21 black 
children betweea7-12 years of 
age and ^9 black children over 
the age of 13 were waiting (or 
homes. " ** 

Through the efforts of the\ 
council certain members or • 
area coordinators have 
received PALS books, so that 
people can actually see some 
of the ^children in need of 
adoptive homes. These 'photo 
NMMjks are available at the 
are^K^ial services Hgencin 
andlilsraries.* 

The PALS booK^ a photo 
listing of children across the -H 
state that are legally free to 
be adopted. However, of the 
230 children waiting for 
adoptive homA', only a anall 
porQcntage of the total 
number of children are listed 
at this time. 

Anyone interested in seeing 
the children listed can contact 
the following persons: Sam 
Une or Shirley Baugham at , 
BetUe Cofield at 
(iladys Lawson at 
Rev. John Moore at 
, 2164. Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Akridn*' ai or Mrs. 

Bealrice Jones al 
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WSHA DECLARES ADOPT '*A CHILD MiNTH 

WSHA has declared March, Adopt A Child Month, in response to a local 
group's efforts to recruit Black adoptive families. The Friends of Black ' 
Children Council was .forrtally organized in December, 1982. The goals of the 
Council are to inform the Black community regard-Ing the number of Black 
children waiting for permanent homes and to actively recruit families. 

•The "Adopt A Child ftontf" campaign involves a series of interviews « 
regarding adoption. The interviews have been aired weekly on Uecfflesday ' 
evening at 7:00 p.m. since March 9th. The first interview.was with the ' 
Friends of Black Children Project Staff. It is through the efforts of this 
project that t*ie Friends of Black Children Council of Wake County was 
established* The second interview was with Bill Hickok, Chairmjin of Wake 
County Friends of Black Children. The work of the CoLncil was explained and 
local members of the council w6re identified. The third interview will be * 
aired on Wednesday, March 23rd at 7:00 p.m. Representatives from Wake County 
Department of Social Services will explain adoption services. The last 
interview will be aired live on Wednesday, March 30th at 7:00 p.m. This 
interview will feature adoptive parents and adoptive children. The plan 
presently is to answer quest fons from the listening audience. 
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Adopt A Child. 



It's As Beautiful 



As Having A Baby. 



For further information and to make application to 
adopt . . . 



CONTACT: 

Rockingham County Department 
of Social Services 

102 South Scales Sl^^?el 
Reidsville. North Carolina 27320 
342-1394 

405 Bridge Street 

Eden, North Carolina 27288 

623d901 

106 South Second Avenut- 
Mayodan, North Cdrohrui 27027 
548-6023 

Office Hours: 
Moday • Friday 
8:30 A.fvl. -5:00 P.M 

ERiC 



ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
DEPARTMENT OF 




Adopting 
A 

Child 
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Who Are The Children? 

1. Black children « 

2. Sibling groups 

3. Handicapped children 
.4. Olde(;children 

5. Children with emotional problems . 



Who Can Adopt? 

The basic requirements are emotional 
stability and the maturity to love and rear a 
<^hild as your Qwn. Other things that you 
should know aret 

1. You are not required to own your own 
home. 

2. Mothers can work. 

3. Single parents can adopt. 

4. You must have sufficient Income to meet 
. the needs of additional family members. 

5. You can adopt even if you already have 
children. 

6. You must t J of legal age to adopt. 



How To Adopt? 

In order to adopt you will need to: 

1. Contact agency to learn more about 
adoption. 

2. Schedule office an4 home interviews 
with your social worker to explore what it 
means to be an adoptive parent. 

3. Provide social, medical and financtai 
information. 

4. Give references and verifications of 
marriages, divorces and deaths of spouses. 
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What Does it Cost? 

There is no fee for adoption through the 
Department of Social Services. 

There is a. legal fee involved in eve^ry 
adoption. 

f Special Adoption Fund 

^ North Carolina has a special adoption 
fund created to help hard-to-place children 
Tifid permanent homes. Assistance from 
this fund is based on the child's needs, and 
may cover medical, therapeutic, legal 
expenses and a monthly cash payment. 




interesied in Wdiare 
of Mack CMMtn ? 




For further in/orma/ion and to make application 
to adopt 

CONTACT: 

Rockingham County Department 
of Social Services 

102 South Scales Street 
Rcidsville. North Carolina 27320 
342 1394 

405 Bridge Street 

Eden. North Carolina 27288 

623-6901 

106 South Second Avenue 
Mayodan. North Carolina 27027 
548 6023 




Adopt A Child. 



It 's As Beautiful 



As Having A Baby. 



Rockingham County 
Friends of 
Black Children 
Council 
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Gi\e yoursielf a siiiif e. 
^P^^H^H by 





your 
lov6 



ypii too can adopt a child 
I or be a Foster parent 



We have children in all shapes, sizes^ 
p^- and colors who need a loving home* 
Some onljFneed a temporary home^ 
while others need a permanent home^ 

j^nta^youn count 31 

ices ofifif ce toaa 



ome.b 

I Sbc&i 
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WHO are these children? 



These are children who have been removed from their own hon-ies 
for various reasons and are in the custody of the county social ser- 
vices deportment. Some have been cleared for adoption while 
others need only temporary care until they can be returned to their 
natural parents* 

They are of oil races and ' ges. Some have medical problems while 
others hove physical or mental handicaps! Others are brothers and 
sisters who need to be placed together 



WHO can adopt a child? 

• Persons over age 18 con apply to adopt 

• Persons with, or without, children 

• Married couples or single men and women 



WHO can be foster parents? 



Persons from oge 21 to 65 
Single persons or morried couples 
Persons with or without children 



IVHERE do you get more information? 



Contact your local county Department of Social Services 
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ADOPTION SERVICES 

Wake County Department 
Of Social Services 

, Courthouse 
10th Floor 

Telephone: 755-6070 



EVERY CHILD NEEDS 
A PARENT.... 




OR 
TWO 
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Wake County Department 
Of Social Services 

P.O. Box 1247 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 



ADOPTION 
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EVERY CHILD NEEDS 
APARENTORTWO 



Who are these children? 

• Black Children of all ages 

• White children from 7- 17 yeass - 

• Black/White children of all ages 

• Some have a handicap ~ 
physical, mental, or emotional 



They all are beautiful. They all need love, 
understatiding and security. They all need 
parents. . 

Older children without parents — particu- 
lary those with handicaps — have usually 
seen more than their share of hard times, it 
is hard for them to believe anyone could 
really want them forever. 



Adoption workers understand and will 
help families through the rough times. 



Families who have adopted older children 
will tell you that having a child learn to trust 
you !8 a beautiful experience. 
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WHO CAN ADOPT? 



HOW CAN YOU ADOPT? 



• The one basic requirement is the ability 
to accept, love and raise a child. 

• Single men and ivomen can adopt. 

• Age limits are flexible. 



• Youctoh"'f have to be^h, but you need 
to be able to manage oh ypur income. 

• You can be of any religious faith or not 
belong to a church at all. 



• The first step is to call the Adoption 
Services, Wake County Department 
df Social Services. 



A social worker will arrange to talk with 
you in the office or your home to 
answer any questions you have about 
adoption. 



If you decide to proceed you will be 
given application and medical forms. 



Mothers can work. 

The amount of education and kind of 
job you have make no difference. 



There will be several visits in your 
home and the office. There may also be 
an opportunity to join a group of other 
parents who are considering adoption. 



You must be a resident of Wake 
County. 




A social worker will help you through 
the coming months to see if adoption is 
for you. 



* If you decide to commit yourself to 
adopting a child, then you will have 
se\/er4 opportunities to meet and visit 
with a child before a child comes to live 
with you permanently. 



Your social wor)<er will also be 
available to you after the chikl is placed 
to help you with problems that may 
arise. 
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Adoption Services 
s Wake County Department of Social Services 

Post Office Box 1247 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 
755-6070 

'v, GENERAL INFORMATION FOR PROSPECTIVE PARENTS 

The W^»ke County Department of Social Services Is charged with the 
responsibility of developing a permanent plan of care for every child In 
legal cuotody of the agency In foster care. Each year there are 
approximately 250 children In foster homes In Wake County. Hi».Ay of these 
children are able to return to their family within a relatively short time. 
However, there are some children who will not be able to return to their 
family. These are the children for whom we are seeking adoptive families. 

Our job is to locate families for these children. The greatest need for 
adoptive homes Is for black children of all ages, white children age nine and 
older, and children with severe physical and/or emotional handicaps. Wa also 
need families ytho can take two or more children of the same family. Each 
year we do need a few homes for white Infants and preschool aged children. 
However, we do have many more requests for young white children than there 
are children avall&ble. 

We ifould like the opportunity to help you become* aware of the particular 
needs of the^ children so that you can determine if you are a potential 
adoptive applicant for a child who needs a horae. 

The first step is to attend cae of our general information meetings held in 
the evenings at scheduled interi als during the year. This is an informal 
session with the agency staff sharing information about the children 
available for adoption, <mat is involved in adopting, and any questions about 
adoption that the group may hive. Staff members are available at these 
meetings tc answer individual questions. Alter attending the general 
information meeting persons who desire to explore their interests further may 
complete ai application and return it to the agenc^'. Decisions about which 
families the agency will proceed with first are based on what we learn from 
you about the kind of child you cs^x accept since we set priorities in 
processing potential families according to the children's needs. 

Basic requirement* foi; being considered for a child are that you live in Wake 
County; that, if mar-led, your marriage be of at laast two years duration; 
that you do not b^ve an application pending with another »gency; that yoi 
have an Interest in the kinds of chitclren needing adoptive homes; that yov be 
willing to participate in the adoption evaluation. The adoption evaluation 
is an opportu*ilty for you and the agency together to explore what is Involved 
in the adoption process and your readiness for the experience of adopting a 
child. One phase of the evaluation process is an opportunity to attend an 
adoption information/support group. We hold such gro'^ps in the evenings 
throughout the year and the focus is primarily one of education. Such topics 
as child developoient and legal aspecta of adoption are covered. In addition, 
foster parents and adoptive parents are asked to ti.rtlcipate in these groups 
to give a more "hands-on" experience. Our agency has fovmd that an cdoption 
information/ support group can be invaluable to prospective adoptive parents. 

Thank you for your interest in adoption. We hope to see you at an 
information meeting* 

MN:cb/ThAS1 
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kOW TO BtCOME A 



I OSTliR PARhNT 



The basic requirements arc: 

1. You must be between ages 21 and 65. 

2. There must be adequate space and 
facilities fpr a foster child(rcn). 
There may be no more than 7 persons 
under age 18 in the home and no 
more than 5 foster children at any 

* one time. 

3. At no cost to you, your home must 
pass (a) a fire and safety 

• inspection and (bj a sanitation 
inspection. 

4. bach person in the home must have 
a medical coripleted which can be 
uone free of change at tHfe Healtli 
Department. 

5. Your income must be adequate to 
meet your own family needs. 

*b. You must enter into un Agency- 
Foster Parent Agreement, be 
available for training, permit 
visits from agency staff to your 
liome, and furnisii references. 



Ilic above information is submitted 
to tue Iritatc l-oster Care Division for 
approval. ^Licenses are issued for a 
period ot' one year. 
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Wl\o To Contact For 
Further Information 



Friends of Black Children Council 

hi la tvans Work 
iiome 
Priscilla Green 
Wayhe Thompson Charlotte 
H^rrie Bost 



Area Coordinators 

Concord: Thomas U. Clawson 
Phone 

Alice White 

Harrisburg: Mrs. Shirley «Th<impson 
Charlotte * 

Kannapolis: James Johnson 
Phone 

Department of Social Services 

Judy Greene 
Oliyia Williams 




Children 
dre Waiting 



• • • 




You Can Help 
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WHAT IS ADOPTION ? 

The difference between adoption and 
foster care is that an adoptive home pro- 
vides a permanent placement for a child, < 
The biological^ parents pf the child(ren) 
have no legal rights to the child(ren}. 



WHAT IS FOSTER CARE ? 

Foster care is temporary care, A 
placement ^can last for an overnight to 
several years. A child in foster care 
may maintain contact with biological 
family and have visits. The biological 
parents still have rights and should be 
engaged in soma plan' to have child(ren) 
returned home. 



WHO CAN ADOPT ? 

Adoption is easier than it used to 
be. The basic requirement is the ability 
to love and raise a child as your own. 
Other things you should know are: 



HOW TO ADOPT 

You may contact our agency or - 
a representative of the Friends of 
Black Children Council. There will 
be informational sessions for 
general information. 

If you are responding to our 
agency* s specific recruitment for a 
child^ or a child seen on ''Carolina's 
Child"_orja child listed in the PALS 
Book, an individual meeting will be 
arranged to discuss the history and 
needs ojF these children as soon as 
possible. 



Standard ^procedures are as follows: 

1. Contact agency or FBC Council. 

2. Attend ^informational meeting or 
' individual meeting. 

3. Attend group training, if possible, 
or individual meetings. 



ApUPTION ANU HOSTLR CARh . 
IN CABARRUS COUNTY 



THL CHILDRtiN 

Cabarrus County's need for substi- 
tute parents, be it foster care or 
adoption, are the same as the overall 
needs statewide and nationwide. Per- . 
manent adoptive homes and temporary 
foster care homes are needed for all 
ages; sibling groups; and children with 
enK)tional or physical Handicaps. 

ive are recruiting families to 
parent these special needs children. 



STATISTICS 

Cabarrus County as of 1-1-83: 

Two infant boys, one with medical 
problems. Ihree older brothers. 

Region 1-33 counties in North Carolina 
as of 12-9-82: . 

Totapnumber of children in 
custody - 2024 

Total number of Black children in 
custody - 785 

Averut^e length of stay in foster care 
is 4.4 years for Black Childre*.. 




1. You must be at least 21 years old to 
adopt. 

2. Single, married or divorced parents 
can adopt. 

3. You must live in Cabarrus County. 

4. You must have sufficient income to 
meet your needs and the needs of the 
children. 

5. You may live in a rented home, own ^ 
your home, live in a mobile home or 
apartment. 

(>. Mothers can work. 
7. You can adopt even if you already 
have children. 



4. Have medicals completed. 

5. Fill out financial statement and 
application form. 

6. Provide references - may include 
friends, pastor, or church members. 
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The "Friends of Biack^Chlldren" Project 
Wat supported by DHHS Chlldrer)'s Bureau 
for the period of 1011/82 to 9/30/83. It Is 
funded by tlie State of Kortti Carolina for 
tlie period of 10^1/83 to 9/30/84. Hte 
project Is designed to develop effective 
ways for local Black community groups 
and local social service agency staff to 
cooperate to meet ttte adoption needs of 
Black ct\lkJren In Nortt) Carolina. 

- The project will seek to effectively in- 
volve Black community groups in 
recognizing Black children's needs and 
In actively planning with local agency 
staff to answer the Identified needs. Major 
emphasis will be focused on enhancing 
ttie local soctol service agency's capaci- 
ty to serve the needs of Black children 
awaiting adoptive families.. 

These activities are ptonr 

tote the elimination of barriers to adop- 
' tion and to increase the ptocement of 

Black children who are wdlting for 
, families. 
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A Black Child 
In Your Area 
Needs Your Help. 




"A Child Bom In The Heart 
Is Oftwi TlmM 
Mor» Endearing Titan 
A Child Bom 
Under the Heart" 



Dorothy Jones 
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Through Frimdt of 

Blaok Chlldlon dommunlty Counolls 
You Can Help. ^ 

We work to find Blook families to ddopt Black etilldren and teenagers wtio 
need a tiome. We also find Black people to recruit families wtio want to tielp these 
ctilldren. Essentlall^e.work to remove existtng barriers to adoption. 



Who Ar» Those ChlMron? 

Ttielr ages vary, frorri Infants to teen- 
agers. Some of ttiem come witti tarottiers 
and sisters, some ore alone. Some tiove 
mental t>andlcaps, some have physical 
handicaps, and some have both. Most of 
them are In foster homes, some are in 
Institutions. ^ 

Although each child is unique, they 
all need to grow up In homes where they 
are wanted and where they can receive 
the care they deserve. They all have the 
right to grow up with loving parents. 



Who Can Holp Thorn? 

There is no model for the ideal parent. 
As long os you love and want children 
and can provide a good home for them, 
we I . "d your help, it doesn't matter 
whet^.t • 

•You are single, married, divorced or 
remarried. 

•You already have children or have 
none. 

•You finished high school or not. 

•You have a high income or a low 
one. 

• You go to church or not. 

• You have a big twme or a small one. 
•You 0¥m or rent your tiome. 

o commitment to helping these 
^ OBlldMn is what matters, not youi 
^ background. 



What You Havo To Do 
To Adopt A Child 

Talk with a social worker In your coun- 
ty about why you want to adopt a Black 
child, what you can offer the child, and 
what age and sex child you want.?Then, 
wait for the right child to become 
available. 



Waiting For Your Child 

This Is the most difficult part about 
adopting. It takes time to talk with your 
social worker about the child you wont, 
and you may hove to wait for the child 
who is right for you. 

In generat, older children ore more 
readily available for adoption than 
younger children are. fHondlcopped 
children are more available than norv 
handicapped children are, and Block 
males ore more available ttKin Block 
females are. There ore many brottiers 
and sisters v/ho need to be placed 
together so they can remain one family. 



For Moro Infoninatlon: 

To find out about the'^ohiidren In your 
ared,°call your local Department of 
Social Services and ask to speak to the 
adoptions caseworker. You can also oali 
the Ctiiidren's Home Society, which has 
locations in Raleigh, Greensboro, 
Ashevllie, Charlotte, Fayetteviile, Green- 
vllle, Wilmington and Jacksonville. Tell 
them you were referred to thern by the 
Friends of Block jphlldren. 

For information about the Friends of 
Block Children Community Council In 
your area call: 



The Friends of Bkxk Chikiren project is under 
the direction of the School of Socioi Work at 
the Unlversify of r^orth Carolina at Chapel HUt. 
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FRIENDS OF BIACK CHIIDREN 




Accept the chnlleng 
to acJcDt a BlacHvchiJ 



If we can help sanebody 

v*]o has no hone. 
If we can cheer scmebody 

saying: "You have a mem/' 
If we can show sonetoody 

who is right or wrong, 

lOien we. can say to the Friends of Black Children, 
"Our Living Shall Not Be In Vain" 
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